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The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
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used in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
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LITERARY BUREAU. 


Confidential services offered to literary workers and 
students, professional and business persons, by a wri- 
ter of repute, well known as an author of volumes and 
articles on economic, literary, historical and statisti- 
cal topics; also of repute for special technical and en- 
gineering reports covering a number of years made in 
the service of the General Government. The adver- 
tiser finds himself compelled by advancing years to 
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as expert, explorer, traveler and journalist. 

Manuscripts examined, criticized, and corrected. 
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indexing and special proofreading done; library ver- 
ification and reference, book-buying, etc. Business, 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


IT will doubtless be of interest to the better class of schools and educa- 
tional institutions generally to know that in connection with the Business 
and Advertising Department of THE LITERARY DIGEST there will be 
facilities for furnishing to its readers, free of cost, printed matter, cata- 
logues, and such general information as may be desired regarding any 
schools or academy. 

Such school advertisements as may be sent for publication in the adver- 
tising columns will be grouped under a special Aducational Department 
heading, in connection with which there will be printed each week an in- 
vitation to readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST to avail themselves of the 
facilities named. In order to make the service effective, principals are 
asked to send to the Business Department a few copies of such catalogues 
or pamphlets as will best present their schools to inquirers. These will be 
judiciously supplied to such readers as may seek information through this 
channel. 

Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are invited to correspond with this 
office for any catalogue or general information desired regarding educa- 
tional institutions. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BIRTH OF A NEW POLITICAL PARTY. 


MANIFESTO has been issued by the Bimetallic League 

and independent silver men for the establishment of a new 
political party to be known as the American Bimetallic Party, on 
the single issue presented by the money question. The signa- 
tures of twelve prominent silver men, including Senators Jones 
and Stewart, of Nevada, and Representative McLaurin. of South 
Carolina, are appended to the manifesto, which contains an ad- 
dress to the people of the United States and the platform pro- 
posed for the new party. After a long argument in favor of bi 
metalism and the policy of postponing all other issues to the 
predominant one of currency reform, the address says: 


“No old party ever carried through a great reform. 
new wine.’ 


‘New bottles for 
Therefore no course seems possible but to subordinate for the 
time being other questions and come together ina new organization to fight 
the great battle of 1806 on the one great issue on which the prosperity and 
happiness of the people so largely depend. It is believed that this cause 
can be won in no other way, and that to continue to contend for it only 
within the lines of existing parties is tocourt defeat at the outset, and to 
lose the battle in the end.” 


The platform consists of three planks, and reads as follows: 


“First. We declare ourselves to be unalterably opposed tothe single gold 
standard, and demand an immediate return to the constitutional standard 
of gold and silver, by the restoration by this Government, independently of 











any foreign Power, of the unrestricted coinage of both gold and silver into 
standard money at the ratio of 16to 1 and upon terms of exact equality; 
the silver coin to be a full legal tender, equally with gold, for all debts and 
dues, public and private. 

‘*Second. We hold that the power to control and regulate a paper cur- 
rency is inseparable from the power to coin money; and hence that all cur- 
rency intended to circulate as money should be issued and its volume con- 
trolled by the Government only, and should be legal tender. 

“Third. We are unalterably opposed to the issue by the United States 
of interest-bearing bonds in time of peace, and demand the payment of all 
coin obligations of the United States, as provided by existing laws, in either 
gold or silver coin, at the option of the Government, and not at the option of 
the creditor.” 


The name of Representative Joseph C. Sibley, of Pennsylvania, 
is suggested by the executive committee of the new party as a 
proper candidate for President. Mr. Sibley is a wealthy farmer 
who was elected to Congress on a fusion ticket which received 
the support of Democrats, Populists, and Prohibitionists. Two 
of his speeches on the silver question attracted considerable at- 
tention. 

There is to be a provisional National Committee to take charge 
of the movement in the several States and Territories. 

The Press predicts little success for the movement. Even the 
newspapers friendly to silver doubt the wisdom of forming a 
new party on the single issue of currency reform. 
believe the time is ripe for such action. 


They do not 


Time to Fight Out the Silver Question.—‘ This is a political 
program that 74e Evening Post has ardently desired to see car- 
ried into effect. It is now nearly twenty years that the country 
has been harassed, and political parties wrenched, and the na- 
tional resources wasted by the silver question. This question has 
been only a side issue, but has nevertheless embarrassed both 
parties from the beginning. 

“One way or the other—either by putting a new partyin the 
field or by putting the Democratic Party on a free-coinage plat- 
form—it is to be hoped that the issue may be squarely made in 
the next presidential election. The question must be fought out. 
The old dodges and devices of buying a little silver to stop the 
mouths of a few people will no longer serve the purpose. It is 
time that the people should say whether they want a fifty-cent 
dollar or not. It is time that they should say it in plain words 
and not by obscure phrases in national platforms and by nomi- 
nating men whose positions are now just as Mr. Cleveland’s was 
known in 1892, and as Mr. Bland’s is known now. An attempt 
will be made by the ‘boomers’ of McKinley to push the Tariff to 
the front, but it will hardly succeed, because the Tariff is not the 
uppermost thought of the people, and because the position of 
McKinley on the silver question would expose the party to losses 
in the Eastern States. Everything points now to the kind of 
battle which the silverites have issued the challenge for. Let us 
hope that it may not be postponed beyond 1896.”"—7he Evening 
Post (Ind.), New York. 


A Significant Movement.—“ While the launching of the new 
silver party is certainly premature, it is a significant movement 
of which the Republican Party’s leaders will be wise to take due 
notice. 

“It rests with the Republican leaders entirely to decide 
whether this new party movement shall become formidable or 
not. If the arrogant tone and dictatorial attitude of a few gold- 
standard organs of the Eastern States are to be the Republican 
national tone and attitude in 1896 there will be an ingmense land- 
slide of votes in the West and a considerable one of votes in the 
East also, from the Republican to the new party. . 

“The West cannot be held in line for the gold standard, and the 
Republican Party cannot elect the next President without the 
West. : 

“Unless the final crisis and its solution are hurried by the 
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action of European governments, which may be forced to move 
for the restoration of silver to coinage by the fear of revolution, 
which already fills their statesmen with anxiety, the issue of 
issues in the Presidential contest of 1896 must and will be this 
one. ... 

“The party that takes the American side of the question and 
declares that, whether England joins or not, it is prepared to put 
the United States at the head of a league of bimetallic nations, to 
fix a ratio of coinage and restore silver to free mintage with gold 
at that ratio, will sweep the country as by a whirlwind.”— The 
Recorder (Silver Rep.), New York. 


Commands Public Respect at the Start.—‘ Presenting this 
simplicity of principles, the new party commands at the start the 
respect of the public. The issues which it puts forward are issues 
which can neither be ignored nor laughed out of the canvass. 
The supporters of those principles belong now about equally to 
the two established parties, and the new party will draw its 
membership about equally from the two, besides having the whole 
sympathy of the Populists. It may possibly absorb the Populist 
Party bodily, but there is an almost insurmountable obstacle in 
the way of such absorption, and that is the strong approximation 
to Socialistic principles on the part of the Populists, who repre- 
sent in the United States those sentiments of public policy termed 
agrarian abroad. It is not impossible that the Populists may 
consent to the temporary suppression of their extreme views for 
the purpose of cooperating in the coming Presidential campaign 
with the new organization, but this concession on their part is 
not to be anticipated. and there will probably be four Presidential 
nominations, without counting the inevitable Prohibitionist and 
Labor minorities, which are too inconsiderable to seriously affect 
the result. . . . The extent to which it will attract the members 
of the old parties depends on the attitude of the old parties them- 
selves, and they can so confuse or belittle the matter as to insure 
the immediate victory of che Silver Party. We do not believe 
tha: they will commit so egregious a blunder; but whether they 
will have the wisdom to seize the opportunity offered them and 
to render their platforms and nominations unobjectionable to the 
American people’ is something which can be more safely foretold 
a year hence than now.”—7he Times-Democrat (Dem.), New 
Orleans. 


Wili Be Overwhelmingly Defeated.—‘‘The American Bi- 
metallic League, so-called, calls for free coinage at 16 to1, and 
hence its voice is for the single silver standard, the inevitable 
result of such policy in this country. ‘Bimetalism’ is simply a 
term used as a blind by them for silver monometalism. They 
‘want no currency whose money of ultimate redemption is gold. 
And so it 1s with the entire element calling for a new silver party. 
They want to revolutionize our financial system, overthrow the 
gold standard, by which our silver currency is now kept at full 
purchasing power, put us on the low level of the countries 
where international prices are governed by Silver, and reduce the 
purchasing power of our currency one half. That is the desire 
of these people—simply to enable dishonest debtors to cheat their 
creditors and pay off their debts in fifty-cent dollars. . . . 

“The insincerity of the 16 to 1 silver men is evident. They 
cannot get any international conference to indorse their views. 
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PARTY BEFORE PATRIOTISM. 


A little game with stacked cards to divert Uncle Sam’s attention.— 7he 
Daily News, Denver. 
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They cannot, as a distinct party of one idea, in this country, force 
it into the maelstrom of dishonest currency and commercial dis- 
aster. The States which hold to honest money control the Elec- 
toral College and a majority in Congress. If they combine as a 
silver party next year, the movement will be overwhelmingly 
defeated at the polls. The silver party is a good thing for honest 
money.”"—TZha Journal (Ind. Rep.), Minneapolis. 


Better to Gain Control of an Old Party.—“ The new bimetallic 
league, which has issued a sort of declaration of financial inde- 
pendence to the people of the United States, seems to be a well- 
officered association for the promotion of the free coinage of 
silver. Its address declares that the currency question is the one 
leading issue before the people of the United States to-day, and 
it is logical enough not to make reference to any other issue in 
the document which it sends out. The argument which its ad- 
dress makes in favor of bimetalism is indisputable save by preju- 
dice or interest, but it seems, all the same, that there will be 
some difficulty in getting the best results for free coinage out of 
the American Bimetallic League. It is neither more nor less than 


, an attempt to found a new party, with the currency as the issue, 


Such a project involves the construction of a vast machine, 
which, during its construction, even, will have to begin wearing 
itself out in competition with the older organized party machines. 
How much better would it be for the free silverites were they to 
be able to take possession of the machinery already made by a 
liberal party and run it in the interest of the freedom of the cur- 
rency? The Democratic machine is the most promising one for 
that purpose, and with it a distinct advance might be made in the 
direction of free silver. New parties are harder to build up to- 
day than they were in the period of 1854-1860, and the men who 
propose to build them should not lose sight of that fact. 

“Free silver coinage will sooner or later be an accomplished 
fact in the United States, but if it is to be so soon the bimetalists 
will have to save time by appropriating a second-hand machine 
rather than by waiting for a new one to be built.”"—7he News 
(Dem.), Detroit. 


“There is one fact noticeable in this appeal for silver. The 
advocates of the white metal have stated their cause in clearer 
paragraphs than ever before, and moreover the representation is 
less of an argumentative thing than the exploitation of a living 
issue. There is a ring of boldness and confidence in the address 
which cannot be overlooked. If the whole thing means anything 
at all to the country in general, it signifies that the true battle for 
silver has just begun and that during the next few years it will 
be waged as it has never been before.”—7he Dispatch (ind.), 
Columbus. 


“Outside of a certain class, who, like the ancient Athenians, 
are always eager to embrace some new thing, the new silver 
party, so far as can be foreseen, seems to be a decided step in the 
decadence of the silver movement. It marks a division in the 
ranks after the serious reverses of last November, and there is 
really more reason to expect the gradual disappearance of the 
craze than its political apotheosis."-7he American (Rep.), 
Baltimore. 


“It is to be hoped that the free silver members of both the old 
political organizations will for the future consent to ‘flock by 
themselves.’ As nominal Democrats and nominal Republicans 
they have had an influence altogether disproportionate to their 
numbers and importance, and their influence has been wholly 
bad. So we hail the new party movement with unfeigned plea- 
sure."— The News (Ind.), Indianapolis 


“Free coinage of silver unquestionably has many friends among 
the American people. Whether a new party with free silver as 
its only plank can draw heavily upon the old parties for member- 
ship is quite another matter. There are many warm advocates 
of free coinage who will not subscribe to the proposition that the 
money question is the only one of importance before the country. 
. . -« The large majority of silver men in the old parties, and es- 
pecially in the Republican Party, will certainly decline to sever 
their allegiance for the purpose of uniting with a new creation of 
doubtful expediency, under the control of second-rate leaders. 
They will prefer to stay with the old organization and make their 
fight on the floors of its conventions."—7he Journal (Rep.), 
Kansas City. 


“Free silver alone is no complete solution of the currency prob- 
lem, a matter which the voters for the New Platform must heed; 
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and, in a measure, the New Platform recognizes that fact in its 
references to paper money and bond issues. But free silver is a 
necessity to restore the prices of American products to normal 
conditions; and in consequence every producer and trader in the 
land, dependent upon better prices for his income, must, in self- 
defense, support the New Party, so long as nothing better to the 
same end is immediately available."— Zhe /tem (dnd.), Phila- 
delphia. 


“The Silver Party will go the way of the Greenback Party, 
whose doctrines and dishonesty they have borrowed in the second 
article of their creed. In fact, it is nothing but the old Green- 
back Party revived with a free-silver annex. And when they 
shall come to expounding the principles of their creed it will be 
found that this so-called bimetallic league is a fiatist party, pure 
and simple, and that its prophet, priest, and king is John P. 
Jones, the avowed fiatist Senator of Nevada, who recently showed 
his faith by his works in going over to the Populists."—7he 
Pioneer Press (Rep.), St. Paul. 





VERDICT OF THE PRESS ON THE DEAD 
CONGRESS. 


UILTY, with a recommendation to mercy on the ground of 
extenuating circumstances, seems to be the substance of 
the final verdict of the Press in the case of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress. Democratic and Independent newspapers vie with one 
another in the denunciations of the corruption and inefficiency of 
the dead body, but while the Republicans find very little, if any- 
thing, to applaud in its record, the Democrats and Independents 
credit it with some meritorious acts and hold its predecessor re- 
sponsible for some of its sins. 

In spite of the rush and confusion of the closing hours, some 
important measures were acted upon at the last sessions of the 
Congress. The Anti-Lottery Bill, which had been pending for 
over a year, was passed, as well as the rider to an appropriation 
bill which provided for the payments of a bounty to sugar-planters 
on the crops of 1894and 1895. Among the measures which failed 
of passage are the Nicaragua Canal Bill, the Railroad Pooling 
Bill, the appropriation for a Hawaiian cable, and the Compulsory 
Arbitration Bill. 


A Bad !Record.—‘The Fifty-third Congress was elected in 
hope. It has ended in disappointment. It was confronted with 
great opportunities. It failed to improve them. The whirlwind 
of popular wrath which swept away the Democratic majority last 
Fall finds an echo in the sigh of relief that greets its disappearance 
from the scere. 

“Wherein and why did this Congress fail? Whoisresponsible? 

“The initial trouble was in the date of assembling. If Presi- 
dent Cleveland had called the extra session in March or April, 
instead of in June, much of the trouble might have been avoided. 
But Mr. Cleveland did not want ‘Congress on his hands.’ It 
would interfere with his personal comfort. It would bother him 
about appointments. And so the country drifted swiftly toward 
the monetary panic bred by the mischief-making Silver- Purchase 
Act. The promptitude with which the House acted when Con- 
gress met might even then have averted the more serious results 
had not the Senate prolonged the discussion for more than two 
months. This was due to the cowardice of Democratic ‘compro- 
misers’ and the obstruction of silver Senators. And so the first 
great opportunity was worse than wasted. 

“The House acted with equal promptitude in redemption of 
Democratic pledges in repealing the Force Bill afid passing a 
measure of tariff reform. On the Tariff Bill, acabal of Democratic 
Senators again interposed to delay action. Inthe end they forced 
a shameful and scandalous surrender to the Sugar Trust, and so 
McKinleyized the bill in other respects as to disappoint all genu- 
ine tariff reformers, anger the free-traders, and yet not satisfy 
the high protectionists. It was a fateful climax of imbecility, 
selfishness, and downright rascality. 

“The third session has been almost barren of good results and 
has aggravated the faults of the first two. Nothing was done for 
the reform of the currency—not even the creation of an expert 
monetary commission to consider the problem. Authority to 
issue a popular loan was withheld. The enormous petision list 
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was increased rather than pruned. The appropriations were 
pushed close to the billion-dollar mark established by Reed and 
McKinley. Most outrageous of all, a sugar bounty of $5,000,000, 
condemned by the people and repealed at a former session, was 
voted as a bribe to Louisiana Democrats, by the help of the leader 
of the House who has just been called into the Cabinet. 

“There is the virtue of jobs killed to the credit of the House, 
but this is nearly offset by the failure of many important and 
meritorious measures. Altogether it is a bad record and one that 
will live long to plague the Democratic Party and the leaders 
responsible for it."—7he World (Dem.), New York. 


Republicans Not Fit to Sit in Judgment.—“‘ We feel bound 
to say that Democratic papers are the only ones that have the 
right to condemn the Fifty-third Congress. Its offenses have 
been directly in the line of those of the Fifty-first Congress, 
which the Republican newspapers, with very few exceptions, ap- 
plauded. 

“The expiring Congress has a few things to its credit which 
must goon the debit side of the Fifty-first. The latter passed the 
Sherman Silver-Purchase Bill, which the Fifty-third repealed. 
All the influential organs of the Republican Party admit that the 
repealing act was right. Their apologies for the passage of the 
act are flimsy and unsubstantial and have been repeatedly ex- 
ploded. The Fifty-first Congress passed the McKinley Act, which 
the Fifty-third repealed. The Republicans do not, of course, 
admit that this was right, but the new Tariff has been attacked 
by them mainly for features which were also in the McKinley Bill, 
such as the favor shown to trusts. Then the Fifty-first Congress 
tried to pass, and the House did pass, the Force Bill, which Re- 
publicans called the Federal Election Bill; the Fifty-third Con- 
gress repealed the Federal Election Law which was previously on 
the statute book. 

“So much is to be put down to the credit of the Fifty-third 
Congress, not to mention smaller items. Now let us look for 
a moment at the charges which Republicans prefer against this 
Congress. They say it has not shown any zeal to protect the 
credit of the Government. But the Fifty-first Congress did 
worse; it passed the Sherman Act, which, as everybody knows, 
laid the foundation of the distrust of the Government's ability to 
pay its obligations, and started the run on the Treasury, which 
continued up to a week or two ago. 

“It is charged that during this Congress expenditures have 
exceeded the receipts. This cannot be denied, but the same re- 
sult was brought about by the McKinley Bill and the extrava- 
gant legislation of the Fifty-first Congress. Else why was the 
surplus dissipated and the Treasury left with practically no 
money except the gold reserve? Moreover, it is admitted that 
the present Tariff Bill will yield revenue enough when it becomes 
fully operative and the depression in business caused by the Sher- 
man Act is over. Only six months have elapsed since the repeal 
of the McKinley Act. 

“It is perfectly well known that it was the intention of the 
Fifty-first Congress to dissipate the surplus, and to prevent the 
creation of another. For this purpose it made additions to the 
expenses of the Government that it knew nosubsequent Congress 
would be able to repeal, such as the immense addition to the pen- 
sion charge. Its legislation mdde it certain that the expenses of 
the Government would be for many years far higher than they 
had ever been before. That action was taken deliberately in 
order to insure the continuance of a high Tariff. The tax on 
sugar, for example, in the present law was rendered necessary by 
the extravagatice of the Fifty-first Congress. 

“Thus it will be seen that, all along the line, wherever the 
expiring Congress has come short of its duty, it has simply imi- 
tated the Fifty-first. Wherever it has reversed the action of the 
Fifty-first, it has done well.”—7he Courier-Journal (Dem.), 
Loutsville. 


Misfortunes Enough to Kill any Party.—‘*The Democratic 
Party was wrecked in Congress upon an issue which it was not 
elected to meet, and was not prepared to meet with anything like 
union. This is the summing up of its failure in the present Con- 
gress. Everything was against it. The commercial misfortunes 
of the country were enough to kill any party. Had Harrison 
been elected President instead of Cleveland, and a Republican 
instead of a Democratic Congress had been chosen, there is no 
more doubt that the Republican Party would have gone under in 
the face of them than there is that the Democratic Party has met 
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that fate now. The only difference would have been that the 
Republicans would have had a compromising President, who 
would have met the crisis in the temper of a politician, instead 
of a straightforward one who would have brought an unbending 
statesmafiship to bear upon it. President Cleveland has very 
likely aggravated the division of his party upon the surface in 
this way, but he has done it in the interest of the public welfare, 
and history will honor him for thinking tirst of his country when 
thus tested. 

. “This Congress has been a bad failure. There is no room for 
difference of opinion on that point. Very hard things are said of 
it, and many of them are deserved. We have no disposition to 
add to its denunciation. We might single out members who 
especially deserve reprobation, and there are others who have 
stood out strongly as statesmen and patriots in the hour of trial. 
It need not have failed in dealing with the Tariff; the responsi- 
bility here is with a few men, who refused to subordinate their 
selfishness to their party’s welfare. It was a foredoomed failure 
in treating the currency. This arose more from the lack of 
agreement upon it among the people than from individual con- 


tumacy on the part of Congressmen.”—T7he Herald (Ind.),_ 


Boston. 


Democracy Sees Itself as in a Mirror.—‘“It is not known that 
any other Congress in the entire history of the country has ever 
elicited from the people such a chorus of condemnation and con- 
tempt as that which attends the close of the Fifty-third Congress. 
It is especially noteworthy that in this instance the censure does 
not come chiefly or with most intensity of feeling from political 
opponents, but from those who most conspicuously represent the 
party which has controlled both Houses of Congress. Republi- 
cans have found not much to say. The conduct of Congress, in 
their view, requires but little comment, since the people them- 
selves by their votes have made it clear what they think about it. 
But Democratic journals without exception condemn this Con- 
gress in the strongest terms. .. . 

“All this censure and scorn is richly merited, of course, and 
yet there is something curiously unfair about it. It comes from 
people who were striving with all their might last November to 
elect such another Congress. It did not seem to these people 
expedient at that time to lift up their voices against the advocates 
of silver coinage, or of the income tax, nor did they lend aid to 
Republicans in securing the defeat of the majority. It was the 
prevalent Democratic feeling that, above all things, it was ne- 
cessary to elect some kind of Democratic Congress in order to up- 
hold the President during the second half of his term. Nor is it 
quite fair to hold this Congress especially responsible for the 
vagaries of the Democratic Party which have been manifested 
_ every time it has had power or opportunity for the last thirty 
years. If Congress most unwisely voted for free coinage of 
silver, it is as well to remember that in doing so the Democratic 
members unquestionably represented a large majority of the 
Democratic voters. So as respects the currency question; there 
can be no doubt that a large proportion of the Democratic voters 
wanted the National banking system broken down, and unlimited 
issues of currency by State banks, and in this particular also the 
wishes of a great share of the Democratic voters, particularly at 
the West and at the South, were only too faithfully represented 
by the action of their Senators and Representatives at Wash- 
ington. 

“So it comes to this, that in the judgment of the ablest journals 
of the Democratic Party, its tendencies and opinions are such as 
to merit the contempt and the scorn of all right-thinking and 
patriotic men. Republicans have many times said very much the 
same thing, and have again and again pointed to the fact that the 
prevailing tendencies in the Democratic Party were always dan- 
gerous to the country. But during the last two years the Demo- 
cratic Party has been permitted to see itself as in a mirror, and 
to get for the first time a realizing impression of its own character 
and nature and disposition. The result is, first, a tremendous 
loss of Democratic votes at the last election, and next a manifes- 
tation of censure and contempt such as no other Congress in the 
history of the country has evoked.”— 7he Tribune (Rep.), New 
York. 

Brief Comment. 


“There has been almost criminal failure to enact needed legisla- 
tion, while there has been pernicious activity displayed in secur- 
ing the passage of bills that savored of jobbery and fraud. The 
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prosperity of the country has been continually threatened and in- 
jured as much by negative action as positive. . . . When the 
complete record is made up it will be found that the Fifty-third 
Congress, and particularly the upper branch, during its second 
session was noted principally for incompetency, cowardice, and 
dishonesty. It will pass into history among the dark pages ‘un- 
wept, unhonored, and unsung.’ "— Zhe Times (Dem.), Chicago. 


“The incompetency and perversity of the majority of the Senate 
has been the great fact in the life of the Fifty-third Congress, and 
to it is due that so many necessary measures failed to become 
laws. The increasing strength of the Populist Party has been 
manifested in the closing days of the session, but the want of 
unity and fidelity on the part of Democratic Senators is responsi- 
ble for the general feeling of disappointment with which this 
Congress is regarded.”— 7he Sun (Dem.), Baltimore. 


“But with all its faults, the Fifty-third Congress inherited— 
acquired by descent from its predecessors—more faults than it 
has itself been guilty of. No fair man can impute to this Con- 
gress, or to the Democratic Party, the panic which assailed this 
country in the Spring of 1893. The Fifty-third Congress has dis- 
appointed many ardent Democrats, but it has also confirmed them 
all in the logic, the soundness, and necessity of the prevalence of 
Democratic principles, as the only sure foundation for our system 
of Government.”— Zhe Times (Dem.), Richmond. 


“In its last hours the Fifty-third Congress has more than sus- 
tained its evil reputation. A few extravagant jobs escaped, but 
they were not many. The billion-dollar mark has been passed 
on appropriations regardless of the fact the Government has been 
borrowing money at intervals for nearly two years. There was 
very little restraint from any quarter upon the profligate disre- 
gard for the condition of the country. The only voice which was 
heeded was that of the lobby urging greater inroads on the Treas- 
ury."—The Dispatch (Rep.), Pittsburg. 


“It may be said in extenuation of the record that some of its 
worst features were put there by a little group of unprincipled, 
scheming, and obstinate men in the Senate, and that the whole 
Congress ought not to be held responsible for their acts. The 
first of these statements is unquestionably true. The scandal of 
the surrender to the Sugar Trust, for example, was plainly the 
work of the Gorman clique. But we cannot discriminate thus 
between individuals. The Congress must be judged as a whole, 
and the dominant party in it held responsible for its acts.”— 7he 
Journal (Ind.), Providence. 


“Few foolish things have been done. Few wise things have 
been done. And the final verdict upon the Fifty-third Congress 
will, we think, be that it was not so bad as it knew how to be. 
In this sense, the friction between the two Houses, and the lack 
of sympathy between the President and Congress have not been 
without their compensations.”"—7he News (/nd.), Indianapolis. 


“The Congress which went out of existence yesterday 


{March 4] has left behind a reputation unparalleled in our history 
for stupidity, perversity, and callous indifference to public inter- 
It has seemingly labored under mental and moral paraly- 


ests. 





“AND THE BAND PLAYED ‘ANNIE LAURIE.’” 
—The Detroit Journal. 
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sis, rendering it unfitted to act wisely upon important subjects. 
If the people only had power to repeal some of the measures it has 
passed, and reduce the appropriations it has made, Congressmen 
defending its record would see indubitable evidence of the dis- 
gust everywhere expressed when people discuss its acts and fail- 
ures to act. It has been a lobby-ridden Congress, and that would 
alone be enough to call out papular indignation to an extent 
which has been visited upon few preceding Congresses if any.”— 
The Transcript (Ind. Rep.), Boston. 


“The Fifty-third Congress is gone, but not forgotten. The 
Democratic ‘reformers’ will be remembered during all the years 
that the people are struggling to regain what they lost as a result 
of the inauguration of economy and reform.”"—7he Leader 
(Rep.), Cleveland. 


“The only apology that can be made for this Congress and this 
Administration is that it was organically incapacitated from doing 
more or better; that it was made up of heteregeneous and discord- 
ant elements that could not operate together to advance; that it 
was built as a brake rather than a locomotive. It was affected 
with structural weakness from the start. Let us give it the 
praise that it might have done more harm, and did not.”— 7he 
Tribune (Rep.), Detroit. 


“It has been more roundly condemned than any of its prede- 
cessors of any period. It has had many and grave faults. But 
it would be unjust to allude to them without adding that it has 
shown some striking and sterling virtues. . . . The great num- 
ber of members who failed of re-election had no incentive to 
work for the people, and many of them became reckless of the 
consequences of their actions. The result is that the Fifty-third 
Congress will live in odious memory, though a just analysis of its 
work would entitle it to a kinder consideration.”—7he Times 
(Dem.), Kansas City. 


“Tt has had a remarkable career in the three sessions which 
constituted it, beginning in August, 1893, with some promise 
to legislate in currency matters so as to relieve the apprehensions 
of and restore confidence to the industrial classes whether those 
who furnish capital to industry, or those who employ it, by the 
use of their own labor, and ending its career by leaving the 
country in a more hopeless condition than before.”—7he Dis- 
patch (Dem.), St. Paul. 


“For the evil it attempted to do and was not quite able to do, 
this Congress is indebted to the Democratic indiscipline. ‘There 
has been no leadership impelling and compelling to either good 
or evil. Insubordination has characterized the whole career of 
the Democratic majority. Had it been subordinate to leadership 
it would have multiplied evil legislation. The country has been 
saved from much bad Iegislation by the confusion in the Demo- 
cratic ranks."— The Journal (Rep.), Minneapolis. 


“Ordinarily the passage of any one of three great measures, 
the repeal of the Sherman Law, the passage of the Tariff Law, and 
the repeal of the Federal election laws, would have been consid- 
ered a pretty large accomplishment by one Congress, because of 
the great fundamental change embodied in each. . . . Unfortu- 
nately, however, the contests over things that were not accom- 
plished obscured to a large extent what was accomplished.” — 7he 
Sentinel (Dem.), Indianapolis. 





SUPPRESSION OF THE LOTTERY TRAFFIC. 


HE new Anti-Lottery Law, which passed the House over a 
year ago and was put through the Senate at the eleventh 

hour by Senator Hoar after considerable opposition from Sena- 
tors Gorman and Brice, who are charged in certain newspapers 
with having acted as agents of express companies hostile to the 
measure, is expected to result in the total suppression of the lot- 
tery traffic. It is generally admitted that the lottery people have 
been successful in evading all previous National and State legis- 
lation on the subject, and in carrying on an enormous business 
through the mails and express companies. The new law seeks 
to render this impossible by forbidding the sending of lottery 
matter by express, and by giving the Postmaster-General power 
to refuse .to deliver letters of any kind to any one who is shown 
by evidence satisfactory tohim to beconducting a lottery. Under 
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the old law only the money order and registry system of the Post- 
Office have been furbidden to lottery people, while sealed letters 
not registered, even if known to contain illegal matter, could not 
be withheld. The penalties for disobeying the law are heavy, 
including fine or imprisonment or both. 

‘There is general satisfaction over the passage of this rigid Anti- 
Lottery Law, though it is pointed out that the law omits to make 
it an offense for express companies to accept and carry lottery 
matter. 


Another Step Yet to be Taken.—‘‘The Anti-Lottery Bill 
which has finally got through Congress aims another blow at the 
infamous concern which, under the direction of John A. Morris 
and his associates, has so long succeeded in evading and defying 
the laws of State and Nation. . . . There is scarcely adoubt that 
the mails have continued to be largely used by this swindling 
concern, but it has also resorted to the express companies and 
made of them a regular agency for its business. It is said that 
these companies have not only distributed its circulars and its 
tickets to local agencies all over the country, but have acted as 
agents in receiving money for tickets and in paying out money 
for prizes. This partnership is chiefly what is aimed at by the 
new act of Congress. 

“The only important new provision in the bill just passed is 
that which makes it a penal offense to cause lottery tickets or the 
advertisements of a lottery to be carried from one State to an- 
other, for these things are not now brought from abroad, and de- 
positing them in the mails is already unlawful. It is aimed 
directly at the practise of sending the tickets and other printed 
matter of the lottery company by express. It is intended to take 
away the life of the lottery by depriving it of the means whereby 
it lives. Whether it will have that effect depends upon how 
thoroughly the law is enforced. 

“Apparently the penalties apply only to the persons causing 
the tickets and advertisements of the lottery to be brought into 
the country, or deposited in the mails, or carried from one State 
into another, that is, to the agents and employees of the lottery 
company guilty of those offenses. It is a question whether it 
should not have been made a penal offense for any person or 
corporation engaged in inter-State commerce knowingly to carry 
this interdicted material or to perform any part of the lottery 
business. It is difficult to prevent the unscrupulous rascals who 
carry on this business from using the Postal Service, which is 
under the direct supervision and control of the Government. It 
will be more difficult to prevent them from using the express 
companies, if the latter are ready to do their vile work for profit 
and run no risk themselves in doing it. 

“It is to be hoped that this legislation will make the lottery 
business so difficult to manage and so risky for those engaged in 
it that it will die. If not, the power to regulate inter-State com- 
merce will enable Congress to prohibit any express company, 
under severe penalties, from making itself partner and accom- 
plice in a gambling enterprise.”"— 7he Times, New York. 


The Roots Cut Off.—‘“If the Honduras Lottery Company or 
the Mexican lotteries expect to suck any more sustenance from 
the United States, they will now have to carry their cause to the 
Supreme Court and get a final ruling on their claim that the priv- 
ileges of the International Postal Union give them the right to 
flood the country with lottery circulars from a foreign office, in 
spite of the fact that thisis prohibited to residents of the country. 
But the chances of success for so feeble a claim are so remote that 
it is doubtful if it will ever be advanced. 

“So powerful an evil as the Louisiana lottery will undoubtedly 
die hard, but it is difficult to see what else there is left for it to 
do. The roots that it has been extending into the soil of the 
United States have been cut off. Unless it can continue to sus- 
tain its parasite life upon Honduras and other Spanish-American 
republics it will have to go out of business, and its projectors will 
be compelled to seek some other scheme of robbery. It is too 
much to hope that anything will ever compel them to do any 
honest work.”— 7he Journal, Chicago. 


The Business Made too Risky.—“ It is the severest blow these 
lottery swindlers have received since they were driven out of 
Louisiana, and will go a long way toward breaking up their head- 
quarters at Tampa, Fla., for it practically closes the ports of the 
United States to lottery matter of all kinds, which will bar out 
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the importations of such matter from Honduras and Mexico. 
Since the law of 1890 forbade the carriage of lottery matter in 
the mails, this Honduras lottery company has depended upon the 
express companies, and in some instances banks, to keep itself in 
touch with its dupes. By the aid of the express companies it has 
thus kept up its swindling with considerable success, but now it 
will be too dangerous business to handle lottery matter to make 
it profitable for these companies to undertake, and private mes- 
sengers will transport it at considerable risk. If nothing more is 
accomplished by the new law than to make lottery swindling 
more expensive for the swindlers, it will amply justify itself, but 
much more good than this may be confidently expected of it.”— 
The Republican, Springfield. 


Crowded Out by Hard Fighting.—‘‘The lotteries have been 
crowded out of the country by hard fighting on the part of those 
who realize the extent of the evil of gambling. The speculative 
spirit seems to be innate in humanity, particularly in America, 
and invitations to games of chance are accepted by victims who 
cudgel themselves mentally after every venture. 

“Millions of dollars have thus been drained from among the 
poor people of the United States by the lottery companies to go 
into the coffers of the managers of the lotteries. The new law 
places a barrier across the last avenue of attack, and if the laws 
against lotteries are faithfully enforced the business of the lottery 
sharks will be over in the United States."—7he Evening Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee. 


Why the Express Companies Fought It.—“It will seem 
strange to many people that express companies should oppose a 
measure of this kind at all, or that the business which the lottery 
companies give the express offices should be important enough to 
fight for. This business, however, is much larger than is gener- 
ally understood. Indeed, if a canvass could be made of the per- 
sons at the thousands of smaller railroad stations throughout the 
country who combine the duties of railroad and express agents, it 
would be found that very few of them have not been approached 
by the lottery men with the offer of an agency, and that large 
numbers of them have consented so to act. If the new law puts 
a stop to this branch of the business, the lottery people will have 
to be very cunning to devise some substitute for it."— 7he Even- 
ing Post, New York. 





A FAR-REACHING PATENT DECISION. 


NE of the most important decisions ever rendered by our 
courts in relation to patent rights was that handed down 
last week in the case of the Bates Refrigerator Company against 
certain alleged infringers of their patent. The question at issue 
was whether a patent granted in this country on an invention 
previously patented elsewhere expires simultaneously with the 
expiration of the patent in the country where its term is shortest. 
The Bates Refrigerator Company had a seventeen-year patent 
in the United States, a fourteen-year patent in England, and a 
five-year patent in Canada. In a suit brought by the Company 
to restrain infringers, the United States Supreme Court held that 
the American patent expired with the life of the Canadian five- 
year patent. The decision turns on the construction of a clause 
in the statute covering the subject, and not on any equitable con- 
sideration. The whole sentence reads as follows: 

“But every patent granted for an invention which has been previously 
patented in a foreign country shall be so limited as to expire at tle same 
time with the foreign patent, or, if there be more than one, at the same 
tims with the one having the shortest term, and im no case shall it be for 
more than seventeen years.” 

The decision derives its chief importance from the fact that it 
terminates the lives of a number of other important patents, in- 
cluding the patent on the Blake transmitter owned by the Bell 
Telephone Company, and the patent on incandescent lamps. A 
large number of convenient electrical appliances and other useful 
articles are said to be affected by the decision, and considerable 
public benefit is anticipated. 

We subjoin a number of Press comments: 


In Harmony with the Spirit of All Patent Law.—“ The inter- 
ests of the public as against the extortions of monopolies based 
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on patents have been materially advanced by recent court and 
patent-office decisions. The decision which declared the Berliner 
patent invalid will, if sustained by the Supreme Court, do some- 
thing toward breaking down the telephone monopoly, while the 
decision which the Supreme Court has just handed down, limiting 
the life of an American patent so that it shall expire at the same 
time with a foreign patent for the same invention issued before 
the United States patent, affects numerous other monopolies, and 
promises relief to the users of many convenient and useful 
articles, ... 

“The effect of all these decisions is to bring patent practise 
more nearly in accord with the intent of the patentlaws. The laws. 
were never intended to provide machinery whereby the life of a 
patent could be extended indefinitely beyond the period fixed by 
law for the monopoly granted the inventortoexpire. The theory 
of the patent laws is to preserve to the inventor of a useful device 
the exclusive right to the use and benefits of his invention for a 
term of seventeen years. Had it been dreamed by the fathers 
that the beginning of the second century of this Republic would 
find in existence great corporations which were reaching out on 
every side to grasp every invention that will strengthen or prolong 
their monopoly, overreaching the inventor on the one side and 
the consuming public on the other, it is doubtful if we should 
have had our present patent system. The benefits to accrue to 
the country from the adoption of that system were so obvious at 
the outset as to assure its adoption, but no prophet was there 
to proclaim the abuses with which we are so familiar. . . 

“The law of 1870, which the Supreme Court has construed in 
this last case, seems plainly to bear the construction the court has 
put upon it. It therefore seems as though those patent owners 
who suffer from the decision were largely the victims of careless- 
ness, their own or their attorneys’, and are therefore deserving of 
only moderate sympathy. Another inference from this decision 
is the familiar one, that no one knows how good his patent is 
until the courts have had a chance at it."—7he Repudblican, 
Spring field. 


Wipes out Many Abuses at One Stroke.—‘‘The decision of 
the Supreme Court is that patents in this country expire with the 
expiration of the same patent in any foreign country. This cuts 
off a plan engineered by several monopolies to hold their inven- 
tions as applications for as long a time as possible’so as to have 
the patent extended beyond the legal time by the time it was so 
held. This holding back of applications was shown in some re- 
cent cases to have been by corrupt means. _The decision releases 
many valuable patents and throws them on the markets. 

“No decision for many years has involved so great interests. 
No decision has wiped out more abuses at one stroke. Of course 
it concerns the various electric appliances most closely, and par- 
ticularly the electric lighting plants. But it reaches everything 
patented hereafter and determines its limit. It shuts off a wide 
temptation to corrupt practise in the patent office. 

“There is an evident absurdity in the claim of the patentees 
when it is known that the effect of their contention would be to 
continue their patents in this country for many years after they 
were free to the rest of the world. This would give the benefit of 
our inventions freely to all the world exceptourselves. But there 
were millions of dollars in it for the monopolies had they suc- 
ceeded.”"— The Journal, Milwaukee. 


“The decision is, perhaps, the most important that ever has 
been made concerning the duration of patent rights. Its effect 
will not be destructive of the Edison and Bell companies, but it 
gives chance and hope of competition with them by rival com- 
panies that henceforth will be free to use instruments and pro- 
cesses hitherto monopolized by a misinterpretation of the patent 
laws.”— The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


“The immediate effect of this decision will, doubtless, be to 
boom the lamp and telephone business. The former is a clear 
field; the latter is obstructed by numerous detail patents owned 
by the Bell Telephone Company, or the Western Electric Com- 
pany, which is much the same thing; and relating to the central 
office and small utility devices in the talking instruments.”— 7he 
Electrical Review, New York. 


“The United States would be placing its people and manufac- 
tures at a great disadvantage if it allowed a patent to continue in 
force here when it had expired elsewhere, if it prevented its free 
use and manufacture, and shut off all competition in the United 
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States but allowed it abroad. If this is the law, then Congress 
discriminates against the United States in favor of foreign coun- 
tries. It is true the patent is nominally granted for seventeen 
years, but the grant is really made conditional that the patent 
does not expire elsewhere previously. It is quite plain then that 
the decision is good law, as well as sensible and necessary law.” 
—The Picayune, New Orleans. 


“Those who imagine that these corporations have invariably 
depended on maintaining themselves against all the chances of 
fortune represented in Section 4,887 should disabuse themselves of 
that idea. In most cases the section has been taken at its doubt- 
ful face value, and discounted by such lawful processes as the in- 
vention and patenting of details which, unless they are attached 
to a general fundamental principle, render the operation of any 
specific device commercially valueless."—7he Journal, Provi- 
dence. 





CONGRESS AND THE BERING SEA CLAIMS. 


CCUSATIONS of bad faith have been made against us in 
the British Parliament in consequence of the refusal of 
Congress to appropriate the $425,000 which President Cleveland 
and Secretary Gresham agreed to pay to Great Britain as damages 
for the seizure by our war-vessels of British and Canadian 
schooners sealing in Bering Sea. It will be remembered that the 
Paris tribunal which arbitrated the controversy in regard to our 
rights in Bering Sea rendered a decision adverse to our claims, 
leaving the question of damages to be settled by a special com- 
mission or otherwise. The refusal of Congress to authorize the 
payment of the amount fixed upon by Secretary Gresham and 
the British Minister at Washington was based on the ground that 
more than half of the claims are fraudulent, the claimants being 
American citizens masquerading as British subjects and trying to 
plunder the United States Treasury. A commission to investi- 
gate the claims and fix the amount really due to foreign subjects 
was the plan suggested in Congress as a substitute for Secretary 
Gresham's arrangement, but the resolution for the appointment 
of such a commission failed to pass. 

Sir Edward Grey, the Under Secretary of the British Foreign 
Office, stated in Parliament that Secretary Gresham had apolo- 
gized to England for the action of Congress, and expressed his 
“deep regret at the unexpected situation and the impossibility of 
preventing the unfortunate delay in discharging the international 
obligations of the United States respecting these claims.” 

Following are some Press comments on the situation : 


No Apology Called For.—‘‘What business has Secsetary 
Gresham to apologize to a foreign Government for an act of the 
American Congress? 

“Mr. Cleveland agreed with the British Government upon a sum 
of money to be paid by the United States to Great Britain as 
damages for the seizure by American war-vessels of British 
schooners sealing in Bering Sea. The agreement was not final. 
It could not be until it had been affirmed by Congress. That is 
a part of our law, and was well known to the British Government 
to be a condition of the agreement. Congress refused to affirm 
the agreement. It took the position that the principle was wrong 
on which the sum of damages had been arrived at. If Mr. 
Gresham has implied in anything he has said toa foreign Govern- 
ment any criticism of Congress he ought to be compelled to re- 
sign his office. . . . The Congress of the United States is the 
people of the United States in sovereign court assembled. It is 
the supreme voice of the people. When it has declared, the 
people have declared. When it has taken a position, the people 
have taken that position. Mr. Gresham is the servant of Con- 
gress. He is an official created by Congress and directly re- 
sponsible to Congress. 

“Mr. Gresham has no business to have any regret at the ‘unex- 
pected situation.’ Mr. Gresham had no right to say to the Brit- 
ish Government anything more than that Congress had not ap- 
proved the award and that the whole matter would now have to 
be left to a settlement by treaty. The Secretary of State may 
think he knows the civilities which should distinguish interna- 
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tional, intercourse but he evidently does not understand the 
respect he owes in such intercourse to his own Government.”— 
The Press (Rep.), New York. 


It Ill Becomes Us to Cry Baby.—‘ Three years ago we pointed 
out that this admission of possible damages by the United States 
was a most extravagant and unheard-of proceeding. It not only 
held us responsible for what we actually seized, but for what 
upon a strained presentation of the case a Canadian sealer might 
assert he would have got if the United States had not stood in the 
way of his business operations. In effect, we admitted judgment 
in advance, because we based our claims upon pretensions which 
any one could have foreseen would be thrown out (as they were) 
just as soon as they were brought before an international trib- 
unal. This was needless, because it would have been possible 
to have arranged, by a system of restriction, that there should be 
either no damages paid at all or damages which in amount and 
character were strictly limited in advance. This is not an in- 
stance on 7he Herald's part of being wise after the fact, for the 
condition we are now in was predicted by us three years ago, as 
one which must inevitably come, the only difference being that 
the amount of $425,000 which Congress has now refused to pay is 
a much smaller sum than seemed to us in 1892 as likely to be the 
outcome of this instance of blind and indiscreet international 
negotiation. 

“But having put our head into this noose, through what seemed 
to us three years ago to be a temporary mental aberration on the 
part of Secretary Blaine, it ill becomes a great Government like 
that of the United States.to cry baby. The matter will now in 
all probability go to a tribunal for adjudication, but we shall be 
surprised if it does not turn out that the arrangement which Sec- 
retary Gresham made of paying a lump sum in settlement was a 
much better trade in the way of release from a bad bargain than 
will be obtained through the expenses and awards of an interna- 
tional court of adjustment. The mistake was made three years 
ago, and that was the time when it should have been corrected. 
We are now gathering the fruits of our past folly."—7he Herald 
(Ind.), Boston. 


Affects the Honor of the Nation.—‘ The only recourse now left 
the Secretary will be to induce the Senate to confirm a treaty pro- 
viding for an arbitration committee to adjust the claims. If this 
be done the money can be paid without a special appropriation. 

“The money should have been appropriated promptly without 
any quibbling, because it is a matter affecting the honor of the 
nation. The United States went voluntarily before the Paris 
Arbitration Board with its Bering Sea case, and must of course 
abide the decision made there or stand discredited among other 
civilized powers. The whole matter comes of the flashy, jingo 
policy pursued by the late James G. Blaine, when that corusca- 
ting statesman was the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Mr. Harri- 
son’s Cabinet. He set up the untenable claim that Bering Sea 
was mare clausam and consequently the sealing privileges there 
were under the exclusive control of the United States. In sup- 
port of this theory American ships were put to chasing British 
sealers in those waters, confiscating their craft and catches, and 
imprisoning their men. It was very lucky that the country was 
not thereby precipitated inte a useless and unjustifiable war with 
Great Britain. The Paris arbitration, to which the matter was 
submitted, decided against the United States, and the British 
sailors’ claims ought to be paid in accordance with its decrees. 
There is no other honorable course, and there is no excuse or 
reason for delay."—7he Banner (Dem.), Nashville. 


Americans Entitled to Damages Equally with Foreigners.— 
—‘“The reason given for the defeat of the indemnity resolution 
by the House is that some of the alleged Canadian sealers who 
claim damages are Americans, or that Americans have more or 
less interest in the vessels seized. That has brought out the 
fact that Congress never forbade by statute the enjoyment of the 
sealing privilege to its own citizens during the period when the 
so-called Canadian schooners were seized. What right, then, 
had the Federal Government to arrest any one who carried on 
poaching, whetber they belonged in the United States or not? 
The Paris tribunal of arbitration has decided, at any rate, that 
it had no power to interfere with the citizens of another country, 
and in accordance with that decision we must pay for the fine 
tricks played on the sealing vessels and their skippers and owners. 
If it is found possible, as between Great Britain and the United 
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States, to evade the payment of any of the claims on the ground 
that they were set up by Americans, it will probably be found 
that the attempted evasion will be looked after by the Federal 
courts to the entire satisfaction of the owners and skippers con- 
cerned.”"— The Journal (ind.), Providence. 


A Humiliating Situation —‘‘We did not suppose that it was 
our interest to proclaim to the world that five ninths of the 
‘poachers’ against whom we have been screaming and growing 
black in the face these many years are Americans. When a sim- 
ilar alternative was offered to Great Britain after the Geneva 
Tribunal had passed judgment on the Alabama claims, she elected 
to pay the lump sum of $15,000,000; and did pay it without 
grumbling. There is a surplus of more than $425,000 of that 
money in our Treasury to-day. We hoped to be spared the 
humiliation of seeing this claim repudiated. In our domestic 
relations we may commit any folly, such as throwing $16,000,000 
over our shoulder in the matter of a bond sale, or a still larger 
sum in a Pacific Railroad bill. All this is endurable because it 
affects only ourselves. Not so an international claim, which 
affects our standing before the world. As the jingo spirit which 
resists the payment of this money is chiefly among the Republi- 
cans, it is well to remind them that the Paris Tribunal was the 
work of the Harrison Administration from beginning to end, 
that the Cleveland Administration did nothing except receive the 
verdict and fix the amount to be paid under the damage clause.” 
—The Nation (Ind.), New York. 





WHAT WILL SOCIALISTS DO WITH WOMEN? 


QUALITY, political, social, and economic—above all, eco- 
nomic—is the Socialist message to women, whom Socialist 
writers describe as “the enslaved half of humanity.” A feminine 
speaker at a meeting of the London Fabian Socialist Society not 
long ago declared that the “time is fast coming when women 
will no longer be content to work for bed and board, with the 
perquisite of a few children thrown in; married or unmarried 
she will demand complete independence.” This appears rather 
vague to a writer in The Nineteenth Century (London, Febru- 
ary), Karl Knédel, and he attempts to obtain from an examina- 
tion of the Socialist literature on the subject a more definite state- 
ment of the methods by which the emancipation of woman is to 
be effected, and of the exact position and duties of woman in the 
Socialist State. The best book dealing with the problem, in Mr. 
Knédel's opinion, is August Bebel’s “Die Frau und der Sozial- 
ismus” (Woman and Socialism), and since Herr Bebel is the vet- 
eran leader of the German Socialists, his views are regarded as 
representative. The book is subjected to a critical analysis by 
Mr. Knédel. Calling attention to the Socialist demand for equal- 
ity without distinction of sex, he says: 


“Herr Bebel himself states that his championship of women is 
part of the general crusade against ‘oppression, exploitation, 
want, and misery,’ undertaken by Social Democracy, and he de- 
clares at the outset that ‘no solution of the woman’s question can 
be attained under existing social and political conditions.” The 
proper constitution of the family is, therefore, inseparable from 
the Collectivist state, and perhaps the constant necessity of pass- 
ing from the actual to the ideal is responsible for the confusion of 
thought which Herr Bebel shares in common with most Social- 
ists. There is a fundamental ifconsistency bet ween two views 
as to the economic independence of women held at different times 
by almost every speaker and writer on the subject. At one 
moment they assert it as a right, at another they deplore it as a 
necessity. Herr Bebel has by no means escaped from the vicious 
circle. Woman has from time immemorial been compelled to 
work ‘for bed and board,’ and she will not any longer submit to 
this legal slavery even for the added ‘perquisite of a few chil- 
dren.’ The woman of the future must be independent of her 
husband; she must do her own work in the world and receive her 
own wee or rather, in a Collectivist State, her own share of 
rational é1 return for her Services to the.community. 
So much for the ideal; but Herr Bebel has not informed us 
whether he adopts the view that under actual conditions the 
woman who performs the services of a wife and mother is to be 
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paid wages by her husband. Yet if her remuneration remains 
the customary one of ‘bed and board,’ how is she to be delivered 
from economic dependence, except by refusing altogether to fulfil 
the services mentioned? In that case, what becomes of the 
family ?” 


But, passing over this inconsistency, says Mr. Knédel, assume 
that the Socialist State has been established, and that all obsta- 
cles to the emancipation of the women have been removed, what 
is to be the beginning? He continues: 


“The first step, says Herr Bebel, must be a return to nature. 
Each sex must no longer be made a mystery to the other, and the 
most intimate facts of physiology must form part of the educa- 
tion of every child as soon as it is of age to understand anything. 
‘It will be one of the first and most important tasks of a rational 
society to abolish this fatal distinction between the sexes and re- 
instate nature in her rights. The sin against nature begins at 
school. First separation of the sexes, and then either bad in- 
struction, or no instruction at all, with regard to human beings 
as sexual creatures.’ Perhaps here Herr Bebel is right. For 
an age of inevitable half-knowledge there is no cure but fuller 
knowledge ; the modern novel finds its only appropriate antidote 
in the medical treatise. But equality of knowledge between the 
sexes in the Socialist State results, strange to say, in a conviction 
that sexual differences can be reduced to such infinitesimal pro- 
portions as to justify an exact similarity in the conduct of men 
and women before marriage. Both are to exercise perfect free- 
dom of choice; both are apparently to take the initiative. The 
woman will no longer wait to be wooed; the man will no longer 
deny her right to pre-nuptial experiments. .. . 

“*In the choice of love, therefore, a woman is to be free just as 
a man is free. She wooes, and is wooed, and has no other in- 
ducement to bind herself than her own free will. The contract 
between two lovers is of a private nature, as in primitive times, 
without the intervention of any functionary. . . . Woman is, 
therefore, entirely free, and her household and children, if she 
has any, cannot restrict her freedom, but only increase her pleas- 
ure in life.’ In other words, she can get rid of her ‘perquisites’ 
as soon as they become troublesome. The community, which is 
pledged to free education, free maintenance, free recreation, and 
communal housekeeping, will relieve her of the child after the 
first few months of its existence, and she will be free to seek self- 
development whatever way seems best to her.” 


But what, asks Mr. Knédel, is to be the effect of such an ar- 


rangement upon the community? And he continues: 


“Man and woman have a perfect and equal right to form free 
unions; have they a perfect and equal right to burden the State 
with as many children as possible? ‘Every child that is born, 
whether boy or girl, is a welcome addition to the community, 
inasmuch as the community sees in the child a continuation of 
itself, its own prolonged existence; it is,therefore, a matter of 
course that it accepts the duty of providing for the new being to 
the fullest extent of its power.’ But surely, unless the commu- 
nity is to become hopelessly bankrupt, there must be a limit 
somewhere. With the marriage age advanced to the earliest 
point indicated by nature, with no check placed either by religion 
or social convention upon free intercourse between the sexes, and 
finally with the almost total disappearance of parental responsi- 
bility, what guarantee is there left that the Socialist State will 
not be flooded with infants for which it has ‘to provide to the full- 
est extent of its power’? Many Socialist thinkers have been 
shrewd enough to see that, even if Malthus is the hope of the 
bourgeois economists, the leading spirits of the enlightened pro- 
letariat cannot altogether afford to neglect his teachings.” 


Herr Bebel believes that families will be limited by prudential 
considerations on the part of the father and the unwillingness of 
the mother to restrict her development; he also hopes that science 
will furnish us the means of regulating the birth-rate in accord- 
ance with the food-supply, but Mr. Knédel refuses to take these 
arguments seriously. “If Communism in property requires a set 


of angels to work it,” he asks, ‘“‘what are we to say of a society 
where the strongest and most ungovernable of all natural in- 
stincts is set free from every safeguard with which the wisdom 
of ages has surrounded it?” 

Finally, adverting to the demand for equality of freedom in 
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sexual relations, on the ground of similarity in natural instincts, 
Mr. Knédel writes : 


“There is no such identity of instinct between the two sexes as 
he would have us suppose. Experience is against him, and phys- 
iology is against him. Moreover, it may be pointed out that the 
exceptional women to whom his description might apply are of a 
nervous, hysterical temperament, and are therefore precisely the 
persons who can least of all dispense with conventional aids to 
self-control. He himself hesitates to contemplate a state of soci- 
ety in which the Socialist unions were not, to a great extent, per- 
manent; but what guarantee of permanence would be afforded 
by the sudden fancy of an immature girl? Yet if she found her 
affinity and entered into closer bonds, only to realize her mistake 
in a few weeks or months, what would there be to hinder her 
from repeating the experiment in half a dozen cases? Add to 
this perfect freedom in the use of means to avoid the resulting 
responsibility of motherhood, and we may well ask Herr Bebel 
whether he has seriously considered the consequences to herself, 
to her descendants, and to the stability of the social order, which, 
if past experience can be taken as a guide to future probabilities, 
would inevitably result?” 


Before the Socialists insist on woman’s independence and sex- 
ual freedom, Mr. Knédel says in conclusion, it is necessary for 
them to show that “woman's quickly responsive emotions can be 
at once converted into the calm judgment required for the selec- 
tion of a lifelong partner to whom she will be bound by no law, 
whether of this world or the next.” 





GENERAL BOOTH IN DARKEST AMERICA. 


HE leader of the Salvation Army, Gen. William Booth, who 

has recently returned to England from an extended tour of 
inspection and agitation in the United States and Canada, has 
given his impressions of “Darkest America” in a long letter to 
The New York World. He finds that the social conditions here 
are not essentially different from those of England. 
he says, “gliding beautifully on an incline.” 


We are, 
Instead of going 
upward, as we are fond of dreaming, we are really going down- 
ward at a fearful speed. We have the “submerged” here, and 
we have multitudes of those who are on the verge of submergence, 
though they still manage to save themselves by working for a 
bare living. But General Booth failed to find among us any 
widespread desire to improve our conditions. He frankly tells 


us that he is disappointed in us. To quote him: 


“T have been disappointed in the American people. I expected 
to find them extremely wise politically. I don’t think I eversaw 
so much humbug. There is so much claptrap, somuch appealing 
to prejudice, so little of sound reasoning and calm decision in 
matters affecting public safety. 

“They don’t believe in grace. Theydon’t want grace. Grace 
is no good for backing. They want the backing of the Republi- 
can Party, of the Democratic Party, or Mr. Cleveland, or some- 
body else. It is your ballot-box, of which you are so proud, that 
is to be your undoing unless you wake up to what the situation is. 

“The millionaire is on top now, and the great crowd is strug- 
gling beneath in misery. ‘They are the sams cudottes—the breech- 
less fellows.. They see the millionaires having every comfort, 
while it is as much as they can do to make a living, and the poor- 
house at the end when all is done. The next revolution will not 
be by force. It will be by your ballot-box, which the breechless 
multitude has just begun to learn how to use. 

“One day they are going to turn things upside down. They 
are the many. The millionaires are the few. The millionaires 
will then be underneath, the breechless multitude on top. 

“It will be well.if they stick to voting only. It would have 
been well in the French Revolution if they had let the breechless 
multitude vote at the start. 

“It: would have brought Napoleon nearer by a year or two. 
Isn’t that an important thing to think of? Isn’t it better to lose 
your money-bags than your head ?” 


The way out, continues General Booth, is the founding of agri- 
cultural colonies for the submerged. His English experiment 
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has convinced him of the feasibility of the plan, and he urges us 
totry ithere. He says: 


“The plan for darkest America would be to start little commu- 
nities—little villages of thirty or forty houses together. Each 
man would have six or eight acres of ground surrounding the 
village and, besides that, would have a common for his cow. 
There would be hovels for his pigs and chickens, and there would 
be carts to come around so often to take the produce to the mar- 
ket... 

“This little farming community would not find life away from 
the cities such a barren thing. They would have their proper 
recreations, the bands and the barracks, and trips to the city, and 
while they would not get rich they would make a fair living and 
a sure one. 

“None of these colonists will own the land. That is what I 
want the Government's help in. I want the Government to deed 
to me in trust this tract of land, to be used for the betterment of 
these people, giving me the privilege of alienating it or disposing 
of it only in cases where it is absolutely necessary for the success 
of the scheme. The colonists simply would have the use of the 
land free as long as they chose to work it. The money to build 
their little cottages, their sheds and styes for cattle and pigs 
would be advanced to them out of their own wages, so that if a 
man ran away he would run away from his own money, and the 
scheme would be so much the richer by his going away.” 


Regarding the cost of the enterprise, General Booth says: 


“Nations borrow immense sums of money to wage war. You 
yourselves, who are at peace with the world and have not had a 
war for thirty years and may not have one for thirty years more, 
are spending millions upon a navy. You do that to protect your 
property. You argue that, even as insurance upon the commerce 
and the property of your sea-coast towns, it is money saved rather 
than money spent. 

“Why should you not spend money to save money to defend 
your Government, your society, against your expensive paupers 
and criminals?” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THIS adjournment of Congress 
Brings both kinds of luck; 
It’s good for the country, 
But rough on the duck. 
—The Star, Washington. 


WE part from the old without regret and for the new we have no welcome. 
—The Times, Richmond. 


INSTEAD of Congress settling finances, the finances settled Congress.— 
The News, Indianapolis. 


THE Prohibitionists of Kentucky have nominated a State ticket. It in- 
cludes every man in the State who belongs to the party, and two women. 
—The Post, Pittsburg. 


“HAVE you been able to catch the speaker’s eye?” asked the first lady 
legislator. : 

“Have I?’ rejoined the second legislator. ‘Well, rather. I wore my 
navy-blue bengaline, with the heliotrope sleeves, and the speaker couldn't 
keep his eyes off me.” 

Upon the call of the House they separated.—7he Free Press, Detroit. 


WITH the adjournment of Congress, the approach of Spring, and the 
knowledge that in the nature of things there can't be any sequel to “ Tril- 
by,” public confidence has begun to assert itself.—7he 7ribune, Chicago. 


““My son,” said the aged father, as the end drew near, *“‘ get money. 
it honestly if you can. ‘ 
If you can’t get it hon- 
estly, get elected to 
the City Council.”’— 
The Tribune, Chicago. 


Get 


JusTICE HARLAN 
sent a hello into the 
telephone monopoly 
that must have melted 
the wax in the ears of 
the anxious gentle- 
men at the receiver.— 
The Advertiser, New 
York. 


IT will finally de- 
velop that female suf- 
frage and Prohibition 
are really the causes 
of that tired feeling. 
— The Globe, Atchison. 





OUR NATIONAL SPORTSMAN. 
—The Evening World, New York 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


PROFESSOR LOUNSBURY’S SECOND NOTICE 
OF PROFESSOR SKEAT. 


N our last issue we gave extracts from Professor Lounsbury's 
first notice of Professor Skeat’s “Complete Works of Geoffry 
Chaucer,” which notice appeared in 7he 7rzbune of Sunday, 
February 24. In the same journal of March 3 Professor Louns- 
bury concludes his critical review. The first notice pointed out 
many inaccuracies in this new edition of Chaucer, and called Pro- 
fessor Skeat to task for certain editorial discourtesies. The 
present notice begins by saying that it would be no difficult mat- 
ter to go on and add to the examples given in the previous notice 
a number of others in which the editor “has either failed to com- 
prehend the exact sense or has paid insufficient attention te its 
proper expression ;” but-that such a task would not only be an 
ungracious one, but would necessarily tend to convey an entirely 
wrong impression as to the real character of the work under re- 
view ; that the value of an edition of this kind is determined not 
by the existence of occasional oversights or of a few positive 
errors, but by the presence of numerous excellences; and Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury admits that in excellences the work abounds. 
He says: 

“From the moment Professor Skeat escapes from the trammels 
of views to which he has committed himself and gives free play 
to his natural fairness and sanity of view, there is comparatively 
little he says or does which cannot be safely accepted and trusted. 
Fortunately also Chaucer is so clear a writer that when the manu- 
scripts are sufficient and satisfactory the text rarely represents 


any other difficulties than those with which the present editor is 
specially fitted to deal.” 


Professor Lounsbury notes that the first volume is taken up 
with the “Romance of the Rose,” and while protesting that “it is 
neither the time nor the place here to fight over the old battle of 
the genuineness of the translation,” he nevertheless devotes con- 
siderable space to Professor Skeat's erroneous views in this con- 
nection, and speaks of his conclusion on the matter as “the latest 
result at which scholarship, working independently of literature, 
has succeeded in arriving.” We quote a paragraph from the 
notice in its relation to the ‘‘ Romance of the Rose :” 


“Since his first decided pronouncement on the genuineness of 
the ‘Romance of the Rose,’ Professor Skeat’s views have gone 
through a series of changes. First came Dr. Lindner and in- 
sisted that the translation was the work of two hands. This view 
Professor Skeat accepted unhesitatingly and at once. Conse- 
quently we had a poem consisting of two fragments named A and 
B. Next came Dr. Kaluza and showed Fragment A to be the 
work of two authors. The first part of it, consisting of 1,705 
lines, he attributed to Chaucer. This view Professor Skeat now 
accepts. Hence Fragment A has become Fragments A and B, 
and the previous fragment B is now named Fragment C. We 
have accordingly at the present time a translation of the French 
poem in three parts, each of which is, in Professor Skeat’s opin- 
ion, the work of a different author, though to ‘those who have no 
sense of the force and significance of such arguments as philology 
readily supplies,’ these three parts seem unquestionably to have 
been the production of but one man. As yet no third German 
scholar has presented himself to divide the poem still further; 
but his coming is as inevitable as the process of the sun.” 


Alluding to the tone of the sixth volume of Professor Skeat’s 
work, wherein he is alleged to alternately ignore or unwisely 
censure the work of Professor Lounsbury, the latter says: 


“All I here wish to protest against personally is the constant 
assumption put forth that any attack of mine on the views of 
Professor Skeat is an attack on Chaucer himself, that I am an 
assailant of the poet because I choose to regard him as the master 
of meter and not as its slave! Even in the general index under 
my mame appear these entries: ‘His attacks on Chaucer's rimes 
considered.’ ‘Hisattackon Gowerconsidered.’ The ridiculous- 
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ness of this way of putting things robs it largely, to be sure, of 
its somewhat offensive character. No one up to this time has 
thought of confounding Professor Skeat with the poet, and it is 
certainly more unfortunate for him than any one else if he has 
failed to grasp the fact that the editor of Chaucer's works is an 
altogether distinct being from the author of them.” 


Having spotted the faults of Professor Skeat throughout the 
entire work, Professor Lounsbury closes his notice as follows: 


“The impression which this edition makes, as a whole, can in 
conclusion be summed up in a few words. 
there assuredly are. Throughout it exhibits unevenness of exe- 
cution. Parts of it have been worked up so thoroughly as to 
leave little further to be done, in fact, almost nothing to be de- 
sired. Other parts there are which go to prove the existence of 
haste, comparatively speaking, in execution. They exhibit the 
lack of that systematic and full consideration of word and sense 
which is essential to the ideal editing of a great classic like 
Chaucer. But whatever imperfections the present edition may 
possess, the severest critic could not deny that it is not merely a 
vast advance upon everything that has gone before, but that it is 
of exceeding value in itself. For the first time the complete pro- 
duction of one of the greatest of English men of letters has been 
brought out in a form which justifies a grateful acknowledgment 
to the editor for the time and toil spent in its preparation. As 
such it will be absolutely essential to all who devote themselves 
to the special study of Chaucer. As such it ought to be welcomed 
cordially by every lover of literature, and to find its way into the 
home of every one who wishes to have in its integrity and entirety 
the work of him who stands first in time and one of the foremost 
in rank of the long and illustrious line of English poets.” 


Shortcomings in it 


TOO MUCH MUTUAL ADMIRATION. 


HERE seems to be a determination on the part of profes- 
sional and reputable critics to suppress the reprehensible 
practise of what has been dubbed “log-rolling ;” that is, recipro- 
cal and favorable public reviewing among writers, and especially 


the small-fry makers of verse. Jones, for instance, publishes a 


little book of alleged lyrics, which Brown publicly declares is 
destined to become immortal; whereupon Jones publicly vouches 
for Brown’s infallibility as a critic, and declares that he has 
always found Brown’s critical judgment marked by peculiar 
insight. We draw our illustration from 7%e Nation, which con- 
tinues its remarks on this subject as follows: 


“It may be that the American literary log-roller does not ply his 
art so unblushingly as his English brother, but that he plies it no 
ordinarily attentive observer of critical methods in vogue can 
doubt. The game which those who are at it think so deep, though 
it is really so transparent, is played in thisway. Mr. Gifted Hop- 
kins brings out a volume of ‘Echoes of Apollo’s Lute.’ Speedily 
there appears a review in the journal of which Mr. Macaulay 
Tupper is the editor, informing an astonished world that the suc- 
cessor of Tennyson, Browning. and Lowell has been found. But 
the poetic Hopkins has also his critical journal, and in it, within 
two weeks, appears a notice of Macaulay Tupper’s ‘The Soul of 
the Centuries,’ in which the reviewer reins himself in from say- 
ing what he really thinks about these masterly essays, lest it 
might look like disloyalty to the memory of Lamb, Saint-Beuve, 
and Schlegel. Tupper’s paper chivalrously ripostes the week 
following by saying that Hopkins’s organ of opinion had always 
seemed to it a model, but that of late it had been particularly 
strong. Of course, the demand for this sort of thing soon creates 
journals specially devoted to ‘Literary Gossip,’ in which the 
great men write of themselves and each other with immense ap- 
preciation and complacence. 

“Now, there are those whom these antics fill with deep disgust. 
They think ita phenomenon at which the judicious should grieve, 
and grieve only. The ancient and honorable calling of the Critic 


they believe to be degraded by these professors of the new art of 
criticism. They would like, as against the new criticism, a fresh 
assertion of the old criticism, which feels its responsibility to the 
public and to truth, and which refuses to write book reviews on 
But the case does not seem to 
The affair is not so much one to make the 


charity-organization principles. 
us so serious as that. 
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judicious grieve as to make them laugh. What the new critics 
most need is such treatment as Archbishop Tait proposed for a 
clerical correspondent of his who suggested some improvements 
in the Lord’s Prayer. ‘Tell the man,’ “he said to his private 
secretary, ‘tell the man that he is a consummate ass, but do it 
kindly.’ The kindest service any one can do the new critics is to 
tell them that their log-rolling is both perfectly understood and 
perfectly ineffective.” 


PROF. BLACKIE IN THE CLASS-ROOM. 


og our last issue we noted the death of that illustrious Scot of 

the Scots, Prof. John Stuart Blackie. He passed away on 
the morning of March 2, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. 
It is not our purpose to trace his biography here, for the chief 
events of his life are familiar to all. The personal traits and 
manners of such aman 
are always interest- 
ing, and we catch a 
that 
shows us the jocular 


floating item 


side of the venerable 
scholar, as follows: 


“He was the hero 
of one incident which 
has become classic and 
has been attributed to 
various other profess- 
ors. It was at Edin- 
burgh. His regular 
classroom was under- 
going repairs. So he 
took temporarily an- 
other room, and on the 
door wrote with a bit 
of chalk: ‘Professor 
Blackie will meet his 
classes here to-day.’ 
Along came the boys; one wag erased the initial ‘c’ of ‘classes’ 
in the inscription; and all stood about to see what the old man 
would say to the amorous impeachment. He came; glanced at 
the inscription; did not smile, nor frown; but without a second’s 
hesitation erased the initial ‘1’ and walked on to his desk. The 
boys never tried to play such a joke on him again. Here again 
is an entirely truthful account of a scene in his classroom—the 
sort of scene that occurred there very often: The Professor—And 
now I will read to you a song I have just written. (Immeuse 
applause.) First, I will read it in Greek, and then, since proba- 
bly none of you will know enough Greek to understand it—(Oh! 
Oh !)—I will read it in the barbarous tongue which you can com- 
prehend. (Laughter.) A Celton one of the back benches—Sing 
it, Blackie! (Cheers, cat-calls, laughter, roars of ‘Sing it!’ the 
Professor vainly endeavoring to get a hearing. In a lull of the 
storm he ejaculates: ‘You are a pack of——’; the epithet is 
drowned in howls.) The Professor (gathering up his papers)—I 
won't read the song at all. (Profound silence.) The Professor 
(smiling benignly)—Very well, my dear fellows, since you really 
seem able to behave yourselves, I will read the song. (And 
Blackie, whom all the rough lads adore, begins to recite his song 
in Greek and then in ‘the barbarous tongue’—and a capital song 
it is.)” 





PROF. JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 





THE LAST ILLNESS OF RUBINSTEIN.— ‘* Owing to his sedentary habits com- 
bined with an over-keen appetite, Rubinstein’s disease developed into a 
general obesity ofthe system. The advice of physicians he never followed. 
He used to say, ‘I love my physician asa man, but not asa physician.’ In 
the last weeks he was frequently subject to fainting fits. In the second 
week of November Rubinstein complained of pain in the arm and the chest. 
His wife took fright and immediately sent for Dr. Vompe, but the com- 
poser refused to submit toan examination or to receive drugs. On the nine- 
teenth of November, Dr. Vompe called again in the evening; Rubinstein was 
sitting at his writing-desk and finally consented tosubmit to an auscultation 
ofthe heart. However he merely removed the left flap of his coat and said: 
‘Very well, now listen!’ ‘I cannot hear your heart through your shirt and 
vest,’ his Pras protested. Rubinstein arose, buttoned up his coat and 
said: ‘All right, we might as well play whist.’ ‘What about your heart?’ 
the doctor exclaimed. ‘You may hear it some other time,’ replied Rubin- 
stein, going. They then played whist until twelve o'clock. Rubinstein 
then, as was his custom, took a glass of Xeres wine and went to bed. At 
two o’clock he was dead.” —/. /. Xral, in Music. 
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G. W. CURTIS AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 


R. EDWARD CARY’S book on George William, Curtis 

is spoken of by the reviewers generally as a well-propor- 

tioned one and as a work that does justice to both Mr. Curtis and 

the public. The question of Mr. Curtis’s place in history as a 

man of letters is an interesting one for debate. Mr. Cary thinks 

that if Curtis had devoted himself to letters only, or were he 

known exclusively by his literary work, his reputation in that 
kind would have been more distinct, and might be more lasting. 

The comment of the editor of 7he Atlantic on this subject is 

select. He says: 


“It is tolerably clear from what Curtis accomplished in pure 
literature, as from what he failed to accomplish, that his attitude 
was rather that of a man of fine taste than of one who had crea- 
tive power. He wasan appreciator, and some of his most delight- 
ful writing is in his reminiscences of men and women in litera- 
ture or art who had given him pleasure. His taste was a 
discriminating one, and he gave excellent reasons for his likes 
and dislikes: but literature did not exist for him as an end in 
itself, it did not compel him, and he had not that studious regard 
for it which might have made him an artist in criticism when he 
failed of being an artist in creation. 

“The impelling force in him was moral, and the idealism which 
was so distinct an element in his nature was made to serve large 
moral ends. With his fine presence and beautiful voice, there 
was no profession in which he could take his place so naturally 
as that of lecturing; and at the time when he came forward into 
the world the platform was a more effective place for Archimedes 
than the editor’s chair. His ascent of the rostrum was also coin- 
cident with the awakening of the moral sense of the nation in its 
application to national problems, and Curtis easily caught fire 
from the flame which was rising. He was an artist in his lectur- 
ing; he used his exquisite taste to refine and make persuasive the 
demand which his moral nature thrust upon the attention of his 
hearers. Phillips had a greater oratorical power, rendered forci- 
ble by a stinging invective. Curtis brought his grace and play- 
fulness, his rich harmonies of rhetorical art, to compass the same 
end. These two would be listened to by men who hated their 
doctrines, but paid a willing tribute to their oratorical charm. 
Later, Curtis passed readily from the platform to the editor’s 
chair in°a weekly journal; and here, as there, the moral force 
applied to questions of public concern was the controlling im- 
pulse. Literary form was an important constituent in his work 
as a publicist, but his editorial articles were not designed for 
their attractiveness to the critical mind; they had something to 
accomplish in the way of stirring the public conscience, of quick- 
ening the sense of right action. He did not regard literary effect 
as an end in itself, but his artistic sense was not therefore ignored. 

“We think Mr. Curtis made no mistake in thus yielding his life 
to the guidance of his morally didactic spirit. Indeed, literature 
has much to gain from such an example, and the young man 
who has literary aspirations, and will read Mr. Cary’s interesting 
and manly narrative of the career of a noble American citizen 
who had by nature a beautiful instrument at his command, and 
made it a great and needed work for his country, may well take 
to heart the lesson implied, but never obtrusively thrust upon 
him. It is of the utmost consequence to the man of letters in 
America that, lacking as he does any very close connection with 
the practical concerns of life through the medium of his profes- 
sion, he should avail himself of every opportunity to ally his 
work with those large interests of his fellows which meet them 
whenever they lift their eyes from the daily task. The man of 
letters, by virtue of his calling, is almost necessarily an idealist, 
and it is one of the most desirable features in the discussion of 
public affairs that the idealist view should be presented. In the 
case of Mr. Curtis, such was the stress of the times, and such the 
insistence of the moral force in him, that he subordinated, in obe- 
dience to the law of his being, literary to moral activity. In the 
case of other men, it will be found that, with a primary regard 
for letters, they have yet so allied themselves with matters of 
public concern as to leave their impress upon their time. The 
more the man of letters can identify himself with the interests of 
the community and the nation as expressed in institutions and 
organizations, the more sure he is of deliverance from that airy 
bondage to self which is the chief peril of his vocation.” 
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PERSONALITY AND ART OF EUGENE YSAYE. 


ERY many of us, doubtless, if questioned, would have to 
plead guilty to ignorance of the life and performances of 
the great violinist, Ysaye, until he appeared before us. Mr. H. 
E. Krehbiel, writing on Ysaye in The Century for March, says 
that so it was with the Parisians, in 1867, when Wilhelm} played 
in their city for the first time, and was “discovered by them to be 
aman of genius.” To the light satire of the foregoing clause 
Mr. Krehbiel adds that possibly the Germans were compelled to 
smile when they re- 
flected that Wilhelmj 
had been compelling 
admiration and won- 
der for five years 
throughout Germany, 
Switzerland, and 
Great Britain when 
the Parisians found 
him. And so the 
Belgians might have 
smiled at some of us 
who considered Ysaye 
a phenomenal product 
of hasty growth. But 
leaving the biography 
of the virtuoso aside, 
for since his coming 
it has been published 
broadcast, we reach 
that part of Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s article which is 
more highly interest- 
ing. Even in giving mechanical terminology to Ysaye’s perfor- 
mance, Mr. Krehbiel unconsciously yields to the spell of remem- 
bered enchantment, and some of his phrases come near taking 
flight in song. He writes: 








EUGENE YSAYE. 
[Pron. E-sah-ye.] 
(From a photograph by Sarony.) 


“His is a potentiality that can be discussed without calling in 
the aid of makeshift comparison. From first to last a puissant 
figure ; a man of extraordinary physical attributes; alarge, sound 
man; a normal man in appearance, yet singularly engaging be- 
cause of the expressive mobility of his face, and the freedom from 
affectation which marks his bearing—he is sanity of body, mind, 
and soul personified. He sways to and fro while playing, but 
the movement seems unconscious, and does not disturb the feel- 
ing of reposefulness in the spectators which his conscious but 
modest strength inspires. Like no other player that I can recall, 
he illustrates the intimacy which exists between a violinist and 
his instrdment—which must exist if we are to be told what violin 
music is. A wonderful instrument, closer than any but the 
human voice to him who excites it to speech, more tightly inter- 
knit with his being. Mark how it nestles under his chin, and 
throbs synchronously with his soul. Nota twitch, not a tension, 
not a relaxation of the muscles of either hand or arm, acting 
under the stimulus of emotion, but will speak itself out in the 
voice of this thing of wood and hair and strings. Almost as un- 
volitionally as the human voice takes changing color and pitch 
and dynamic intensity from variations of feeling, does the voice 
of this marvelous instrument respond to emotional stimuli. 
Therein lies the mystery of Ysaye’s playing, the miracle of his 
expressive tone. He feels much, and the violin is his vehicle of 
expression. He sets his bow to the strings; the hairs seem to 
bite them with human purpose; the tone, as faint as a ghostly 
whisper, or ringing like a martial shout, fills the room and is 
saturated with feeling. There is an answering throb from the 
listeners; the chords of their hearts are swinging in unison. 
Cold judgment is bound hand and foot, the critical faculty carried 
captive. How brilliantly all technical difficulties seem to be 
overcome! Are they so? A thrust of the bow, and a shower of 
glittering notes comes bursting from the strings. What was the 
passage? Alas! come to think of it, we know not. Standing 


out bright, strong, self-reliant now, anon it is blurred and un- 
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recognizable. It has been suggested, not played; yet so obvious 
was its musical purpose, so perfectly did it fit into the symmetry 
of the whole, that we failed to notice its imperfections. Our 
mind is upon only one thing, the music—the music! How it 
sings and croons, and weeps and wails, and laughs and shouts, 
for the mere joy of expressing itself! It is the eloquence of 
romanticism, the spirit through which music came into being, that 
Ysaye’s violin proclaims, whether the composition in hand be a 
modern piece surcharged with dramatic feeling, or one of those 
old sonatas of Bach which sound with the fulness of a quartet, 
breathe a marvelous tenderness, and scintillate in the very glad- 
ness of their awakening when Ysaye plays them.” 


In conclusion Mr. Krehbiel speaks of Ysaye as “a reproductive 
artist cast in the large mold of Rubinstein,” and rejoices that he 
is a popular player in the true sense; that only players such as 
he and Rubinstein, “with great, sympathetic, sensitive souls re- 
sponsive to every kind of emotion, and prompt and generous in 
their givings out,” can be really popular players. The critic 
ends by saying: 


“The more perfect one’s title as a musician, the nearer will he 
be to the appreciative heart of the people. Music will cease to 
be an art at all when it ceases to be a popular art. In its highest 
import it is that, and nothing else. Its origin was with the peo- 
ple. It grew because the growing people felt the need of a 
quick vehicle for the expression of their feelings; and the nearer 
a musical creator or interpreter comes to perfect musical expres- 
sion, the more surely will he stir the enthusiasm of the people, 
be they Hottentots or Philharmonic subscribers.” 


TROLLOPE AND HARDY AS VIEWED BY 
HOWELLS. 


M R. HOWELLS is so sincere and entertaining in his gossipy 
1 papers on his “Literary Passions,” that though the series 
is being long drawn outit is doubtful if any reader of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal will welcome its close. From his latest contribu- 
tion we take the following : 


“You cannot be at perfect ease with a friend who does not joke, 
and I suppose this is what has deprived me of the final satisfac- 
tion in the company of Anthony Trollope, who jokes heavily or 
not at all, and whom I should otherwise make bold to declare the 
greatest of English novelists. Even without great humor his 
books have been a vast pleasure to me through their simple truth- 
fulness. Perhaps if they were more humorous they would not be 
so true to the British life and character present in them in the 
whole length and breadth of its expansive commonplaceness. It 
is their serious fidelity which gives them a value unique in litera- 
ture, and which if it were carefully analyzed would afford a prin- 
ciple of the same quality in an author who was undoubtedly one 
of the finest of artists as well as the most Philistine of men. 

“TI came rather late, but I came with all the ardor of what 
seems my perennial literary youth, to the love of Thomas Hardy, 
whom I first knew in his story ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes.’ As usual, 
after I had’read this book and felt the new charm in it, I wished 
to read the books of no other author, and to read his books over 
and over. I could not get enough of them, and I still wish there 
were no end to them, though with a characteristic perversity or 
fatality I have not yet read his ‘Tess.’ I love even the faults of 
Hardy; I will let him play me any trick he chooses (and I am 
sorry to say he is not above playing tricks when he seems to get 
tired of his story or perplexed with it) if only he will go on ma- 
king his peasants talk, and his rather uncertain ladies get in and 
out of love, and serve themselves of every chance that fortune 
offers them of having their own way. We shrink from the im- 
morality of the Latin races, but Hardy has divined in the heart 
of our own race a lingering heathenism, which if not Greek has 
certainly been no more baptized than the neo-Hellenism of the 
Parisians. His heroines especially exemplify it, and I should be 
safe in saying that his Ethelbertas, his Eustacias, his Elfridas, 
his Bathshebas, his Fancies, are wholly pagan. I should not dare 
to ask how much of. their charm came from that fact; and the 
author does not fail to show you how much harm, so that it is not 
on my conscience. His people live very close to the heart of 
nature, and no one, unless it is Tourguénieff, gives you a richer 
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and sweeter sense of her unity with human nature.. Hardy isa 
great poet as well as a great humorist, and if he were not a great 
artist also, his humor wuld be enough to make him dear to me.” 





MUSICAL “ CONFECTIONERS.” 


OT long ago THe Lirerary Dicesr spoke of the trifling 
and nonsensical character of the average song as set to 

In this connection it may not be improper to state that a 
poet of distinction recently told us that he had been asked by a 
music-publisher to write words for an air that a noted organist 
had composed. The poet agreed to do so, naming his price, 
whereupon the publisher naively informed him that he never paid 
anything for “the words” of a song. The Saturday Review, 
London, takes up the subject of silly songs, and lets go a warm 
little volley, as follows: 


music. 


“What a mistake is that we make of calling all men composers 
that put notes to paper! We donot allow that a man is an artist 
on the strength of a vain endeavor to paint a blue cow on a red 
tile, or a novelist because he has contributed a wooden-legged 
sketch of incident to The Yellow Book, we even refuse the title 
poet to librettists and the gentlemen who write lyrics for music; 
yet the persons who set the lyrics and the librettos are composers 
one and all. We ourselves would divide them that destroy the 
market value of clean music-paper into three classes: composers, 
mathematicians, and confectioners. The first is held by some 
writers to be extinct, and though we do not take that extreme 
view. we admit that specimens are scarce enough; the second 
sort infests our teaching institutions; the last, the makers of 
sweet-stuff, threaten soon to outnumber the public for which they 
cater. If the young men and maidens who, ambitious of the 
composer’s laurel crown, rush faster every day into print with 
drawing-room ballads, knew the only crown that may be grasped 
that way, they might be persuaded to leave off. And if cash and 
not glory is what they seek, how can they hope to compete with 
the old hands who know every trick of the trade, and whose fac- 
tories are furnished with the latest machines and the best raw 
material? Here is Mr. Odoardo Barri, for example, whose pub- 
lishers send us his ‘Have you forgotten?’ Mr. Barri takes his 
words from that esteemed writer of 7e/egraphese, Mr. Clement 
Scott, who asks: 

* Have you forgotten, my heart! my heart! 
That night when the lilies were bathed in dew?’ 


And goes on to remind ‘his heart! his heart!’ how they had 
‘loved and sat’ in some lumbago-inducing spot (first described as 
a garden, then as a wood, then as a garden again); and con- 
cludes his first verse with the reflection that 


, whatever may happen in after years, 

There was never a kiss like that.’ 

The second verse says ditto to the first, save where the exigencies 
of rhyme have compelled Mr. Scott’s lyric muse to some contor- 
tions so funny that it is worth buying the song to see them. 
Choice inanity of this kind commands a fairly high figure, for it 
has so little individuality that you may marry it to the most in- 
sufferably sentimental melody and it will set up never a claim to 
be heard on its own account; and in his cash power to buy such 
stuff, and willingness to set it, Mr. Barri has an incalculable ad- 
vantage over those competitors who cannot or will not do either. 
Mr. Barri indulges in no scruples; nor need he. Song-making is 
his trade: he is frankly a confectioner; and his business is con- 
ducted with probity on strictly commercial principles. He gives 
the public what the public wants; and here we may see what 
that is. A vaguely regretful air, a refrain (in this case less 
catching than usual), and a dexterous ending that permits the 
singer nearly to destroy himself with passion and lack of breath 
as he climbs towards the inevitable high note—this is the popu- 
lar confectioner’s formula.” 





“I THOUGHT you didn’t like Cadsby?” said the friend of the literary 
critic. 

‘“*T don’t like him.” 

“But you said/his novel was remarkable fof its lofty moral tone; for its 
lack of anything that could construed as indelicate.” 

“Yes. I did that to spoil the sale of it.”— Zhe Evening Star, Washington. 
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The Vatican Library Robbed.—In view of the act of liberality 
accomplished by Pope Leo XIII. in opening the precious collec- 
tion of manuscripts in the Vatican Library to students, it is dis- 
tressing to learn that some of these relics have been stolen, in 
consequence of which the great repository has been closed and 
will remain so for sometime. Zhe Catholic Citizen, Milwaukee, 
gives the following facts: “Some valuable manuscripts or the 
brilliantly illuminated pages of these manuscripts—works of art 
of the rarest kind—have been stoleh and offered for sale to persons 
believed to be capable of appreciating them. It was to an em- 
ployee of the Italian Ministry of Public Instruction that these ex- 
quisite miniatures were offered. He, dimly conscious that he had 
seen them in the Vatican Library, notified Mgr. Isidoro Carini, 
the librarian, of the fact, and then it was discovered that several 
interesting documents were missing. Out of the forty-one offered 
for sale by a persor callfmg himself Professor Sardi, thirty-nine 
have been recovered. The person who thus designates himself is 
said to be a certain Rapisadi, who for several yéars past has been 
a reader there and has published writings of some merit, based 
upon or copied from the documents he consulted in the Vatican. 
The suspicion has now been aroused that it is quite possible other 
documents than those recently brought to light may have been 
stolen from this great library, and hence a rigorous examination 
and revision of the many thousands of manuscripts herein con- 
tained has been ordered.” 


The Art Sentiment in Boston.—‘One reason that Boston 
holds such a prominent place.among the artistic centers in this 
country is because art partakes somewhat of the same position 
that literature does in that city. It holds relatively a much more 
prominent place than in a large metropolis like London or New 
York, where so many other important interests attract the public 
attention. The artists of Boston are, therefore, divided into dis- 
tinct cliques that scorn to recognize merit in the rival cliques; 
society ‘sets’ also take sides with keen, bitter and arrogant par- 
tizanship with the art clique or school they elect to patronize and 
coddle. It must be admitted that this has its favorable side; 
for if they take up an artist in Boston they stand by him loyally 
and steadfastly as they do in London, but as they rarely do in 
New York. The Press of Boston also shares in this partizanship, 
and every unusual incident in the local art world is liable to bring 
out a lively correspondence in the papers. Nothing could be 
more earnest than the art sentiment existing in Boston, and what- 
ever is undertaken in that direction is generally thoroughly done.” 
—The Philadelphia Ledger. 


NOTES. 


“DIDN’T you like the middle play the best?” 
best piece of the three.” “I don’t see why they don’t always leave the 
best until thelast.”’ This is a true report of a conversation overheard at one 
of the recent performances of the Julia Marlowe-Taber Company; and the 
plays were “*The Vagabonds,”’ * Colombe’s Birthday,” and “Chatterton.” 
These remarks did not fall from the lips of devout Browningites, but from 
those of the ordinary unbiased theater-goer, who judgesa play entirely 
on its merits as interesting and entertaining him, and the verdict was 
given unhesitatingly for Browning. 

Is not this little episode a proof that the appreciation of Browning asa 
playwright is not so many weary years in the future as some of the critics 
would have us believe ?—/oet-ZLore. 


“ Yes, it was decidedly the 


IT has been instanced as a remarkable fact that no less than four promi- 
nent prime donne of our great Italian opera—Mme. Nordica, Mme. Eames, 
Mile. de Lussan, and Miss Sibyl Sanderson—are Americans. This certainly 
is an impressive sign of the evolution of the divine art of music in a country 
where works of the masters of the classic have not found more than a partial 
foothold. And when it is considered that the demands of the public are far 
more exacting than in the days of Malibran and Grisi, and even of Nilsson,the 
compliment to our native artists implied by the exalted position this quartet 
of native-born women hold in the greatest opera company ever gathered in 
the history of Italian opera is indeed exceptional.—7he Mail and Express. 


AN “English Folk-Lore’’ symphony, by Dr. Creser, organist of the 
Chapel Roval, was recently produced at Bradford. The themes are all 
taken from early folk-tunes; that of the introduction is ‘‘Goe from my 
window,” found in Queen Elizabeth's Virginal book, and sung, according to 
tradition, by Ophelia in ‘‘ Hamlet.” 


Miss Christina Rossetti died soon after daybreak on a Saturday, and 
only one among the great London dailies had heard of it by Monday 
morning. Had it been one J. J. Corbett, now! For the star of the mystic 
is far away! but in the star of the slugger we pay our taxes.— 7he Chap-Book. 


PROFESSOR :+-‘‘ Napoleon Bonaparte was the terror of all Europe in his 
day.” Student :—‘‘ And the terror of all magazine-readers in their day."’— 
Detrott Free Press. 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


ORTHODOXY IN SCIENCE. 


T cannot be denied that there is a tendency in the human 
mind to respect the authority of a great master, and to frown 
upon any one who would question that authority by endeavoring 
to attack from a new point of view some problem universally re- 
garded as already solved. So it has ever been in religion; so in 
a less degree in philosophy. Mr. Grant Allen is of the opinion 
that it is now the case in science. In an article in The New 
Science Review, January, he deplores this tendency in no meas- 
ured terms, and pleads for an open court in science. There are 
those who will remember that Mr. Allen himself holds theories in 
physics that are not accepted by the best thinkers of the day, and 
who will detect a note of personal bitterness in whathesays. He 
puts his case, however, forcibly and plainly; and every lover of 
the truth will agree with him in his main contentions. 
the chief points of his article as follows: 


We quote 


“It is the tendency of things human to fall into an orthodoxy, 
and orthodoxy is sleep; baneful though it be, it springs from the 
somnolent instinct in humanity. It means unquestioning accept- 
ance of certain infallible and unassailable dogmas, to doubt which 
is heresy, and to deny which is to render yourself anathema 
maranatha. 

“Most people know that this is so in other things; but they 
think science is a complete exception. The scientific brain, they 
fancy, is naturally alert, unprejudiced, skeptical. The world 
believes that the man of science proves all things, and holds fast 
tothe truth. And it is right in a way, for that is undoubtedly 
the spirit and test of the truly scientific mind—of the men who 
are born, not made, scientists. 

“But routine tends always to establish itself in everything, and 
in scientific education no less than elsewhere. The human mind 
is prone to laziness. It is easier to swallow a dogma ready- 
made than to search the Scriptures, like them of Berea, seeking 
whether these things are so or not. And the more perfectly 
organized is your scientific education, the more likely is the 
student to accept without demur the orthodox standpoint. He 
comes to the subject with a mind like a sheet of blank paper. . . . 
He finds himself face to face with a professor who confessedly 
knows a vast deal more than he does about the subject at issue. 
Questions are permitted, indeed, but only as to details, and they 
are answered from the standpoint of superior and apparently ex- 
haustive knowledge. Doubts or objections are not encouraged ; 
skepticism as to fundamentals is treated as hopeless. Science 
has decided things thus and thus; you will find all about it in 
Joule or Clerk Maxwell (you will read to the contrary in Miiller 
or Hermann); you will see your puerile objections anticipated 
and refuted in Tyndall or Helmholtz. 

“Moreover, the pupil, thus grounded, grows up with a belief 
that all these things are not matters to be treated as debatable 
and uncertain, to be subjected to scrutiny as true or false, but 
merely as questions to be answered thus and thus in examina- 
tion. This answer ‘pays,’ that other will pluck you. To- 
day you must be a disciple of Joule, to-morrow of Kerner. 
Now Weismannism is fashionable; now this or that other 
view of Tesla’s, or of Crooke’s, is in favor with examiners. 
Thus orthodoxy grows into a compact body of settled opinion, 
with a professional staff just as much interested in keeping up its 
dogmas as a hierarchy is interested in keeping up the dogmas of 
its particular church, or sect, or faction. We have established 
and endowed an infallible and unassailable scientific priesthood. 

“Pay men to teach, and they teach accordingly. They become 
a vested interest. They view with dislike, with scorn, and with 
terror the intrusion of other and upsetting ideas from the ‘un- 
qualified practitioner.’” 


It is Mr. Allen’s opinion that the trouble is with the modern 
tendency to “Germanize ” science. After condemning what he 
calls “the Teutonic system” as a system designed to produce nar- 
row specialists, to form “ bricklayers, not architects,” he proceeds 
as follows : 
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“It was not so that the great leaders of science in the past were 
produced. Nay, more, it is a fact that no great architect has ever 
yet arisen in these matters—Kepler, Copemicus, Linnzeus, Darwin 
—who had not to begin, like the French Revolution, by pulling 
down the whole rotten edifice of his predecessors, and building 
the entire superstructure afresh from the ground from the demol- 
ished materials. 

“Look at Darwin, forexample. He has become so much of an 
orthodoxy now himself, and is even further refined upon by our 
Weismanns and our Ray Lankesters to such an extent, that people 
have almost quite forgotten that he was once astartling heterodox 
leader. But I can remember the time myself when there existed 
in Europe a biological orthodoxy of the school of Cuvier—when 
people spoke of Erasmus Darwin as ‘an ingenious but crack- 
brained theorist,’ of Oken as ‘a poor fool,’ of Lamarck as ‘a wild 
speculator,’ of the ‘ Vestiges of Creation’ as ‘clever but unscien- 
tific.’ 

“Now Darwin was fot a professor. 
physiologist. He was nota drilled and dragooned South Kensing- 
ton student. He was merely an amateur, a lover of truth, who 
was impelled by curiosity and by sundry ideas suggested to his 
mind on a journey round the world to observe certain facts and 
formulate certain theories. The science of the time at first 
frowned upon him severely. . . . But still, the new ideas tri- 
umphed for all that, because they were true; and as soon as they 
triumphed—Az, presto, forthwith, they were erected in turn into 
a fresh orthodoxy. .. . 

“Look at Herbert Spencer. No man has more profoundly 
modified the trend of opinion on all subjects in our century. No 
man has so revolutionized the ideas of leading thinkers in every 
direction. No man is going to produce so lasting an effect upon 
the thought of the future. Yet Herbert Spencer was never in any 
direction orthodox. He went through no course of drill; he 
rebelled sturdily against school and college; he determined to 
look at nature and man from his own point of view, resisting all 
attempts to warp or thwart his individual judgment. And he 
came out of the struggle the most profoundly original and preg- 
nant thinker the world haseverknown. He made his own views. 
Unlike Darwin, he is not yet an orthodoxy, because he is still too 
far ahead of his public. In most things he is heterodox—ex- 
tremely heterodox ; and his heterodoxy is greatest where what he 
has to teach us is newest and most original. . . . 

“The orthodox scientist, then, is the man who follows closely 
along accepted lines the accepted notions. He can add a detail, 
but he cannot possibly upset, reconstruct, ievolutionize. The 
last is almost always the task of the inspired outsider. For the 
outsider comes to the work fresh, and with afresh impulse. He 
has not been drilled and dragooned. He is not a mere martinet 
produced by an educational system for its own furtherance. 
He takes a iively and personal interest in his subject. He aims 
at truth. He wants to know, and he goes straight for knowledge. 
As a rule, he has begun by attacking certain special problems 
that interested him much, because they demanded an answer of 
him. In such a case, he tries first the works of the authorized 
pundits, the acknowledged priests of the scientific hierarchy ; 
and, often enough, he finds no answer, or only an evasive and 
delusive answer, there. Often enough, again, he spies flaws and 
absurdities in their treatment of the subject. He notes errors 
and blunders, and, unlike the docile pupil whom orthodoxy loves, 
he insists upon following up these suggestive trails, tracking the 
misconception home to its lair in the heart of the subject, and 
forcing it to show itself in the open light of day, enveloped in all 
its disfiguring mist of verbiage and dogma. .. . 

“And his way is hard, of course. Most often, like Young (who 
ventured to discover the undulatory theory of light without con- 
sulting the pundits), he goes down to his grave before he has 
ever succeeded in making a single fellow-creature see eye to eye 
with him. The further ahead his doctrine takes us, the more 
revolutionary and subversive it is, the more must this be so. 
The man who sees a thing a few years in front of his contempo- 
raries may live to convince them of the truth of his vision. But 
the man who sees things a century in front, like Erasmus Darwin, 
can only hope for their scorn or their pity. ‘Poor fellow, he’s 


He was not a trained 


mad, you know; has ideas of his own on the origin of life which 
the great Linnzeus says are untenable,’ or‘ which the great Cuvier 
declares are quite unfounded !’ 

“The price of liberty,’ said Jefferson, ‘is perpetual vigilance.’ 
The price of science is perpetual heresy.” 
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THE GREAT CANNON MAGNET. 


LMOST every one has heard of the great electro-magnet 
that Col. W. R. King has made in the fort at Willets Point, 

Long Island, from an old Rodman gun wrapped with ten miles of 
wire. Through the courtesy of 7he Electrical Review we are 
permitted to present to our readers reproductions of two photo- 
graphs that show more plainly than words could do the wonderful 











IRON SPIKES TRYING TO REACH THE MAGNET ‘THROUGH THE BODY OF A 
SOLDIER. 

power of the magnet. In one, a number of heavy iron spikes are 
shown standing straight out from the body of a soldier in their 
effort to reach the pole of the magnet, some distance behind him. 
In the other this pole is shown sustaining five heavy iron cannon- 
balls. We quote from 7he Electrical Review, February 27, the 
following statistical information regarding the magnet, commu- 
nicated to it specially by Colonel King: 

“Weight of gun, 50,000 pounds. Length, 16 feet. Coils ex- 


tending 8 feet. Cross-section, 300 to 1,500 square inches. Ma- 
terial, cast-iron. Length of wire, about 1o miles or about 5,250 


‘turns, which, with a current of 21 amperes, gives over 110,000 


ampere turns. Maximum pull, 44,800 pounds; the magnetic cir- 











SUSTAINING FIVE LARGE CANNON-BALLS. 


cuit being completed by a pile of wrought-iron plates. Projec- 
tiles, 320 pounds each. The armature had a cross-section of 131 
square inches. 

“At adistance of about 71 feet from the muzzle the field created 
by the magnet is equal to the earth’s field, while at one foot from 
the muzzle it is about 338,000 times as strong as the earth’s 
field. 

“It has been found impossible to detect any physiological effect 
of the magnetic force, and tests of its effect on light and sound 
have been, thus far, of a negative character.” 





ALKALINITY in milk, according to Dr. A. Jacobi, is dangerous, for it 
shows that the milk has been doctored. The most dangerous alkali is bi- 
carbonate of soda, for ptomaine-producing germs develop best in milk 
that contains this substance. 
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DOES NEGATIVE GRAVITY EXIST? 


fe YER one will remember Frank Stockton’s humorous and 

ingenious tale of the discovery of a “negative gravity” by 
which bodies tended to fly away from the Earth just as, by ordi- 
nary gravity, they tend to approach it. That such a force actu- 
ally exists is soberly contended by Prof. Elliott Coues, the emi- 
nent ornithologist, in an article in The Metaphysical Magazine, 
January. He relies for his experimental data on the phenomena 
of “levitation” alleged to occur by Spiritualists; that is, the phe- 
nomena in which heavy objects, such as furniture or the human 
body, rise and move about in the air without apparent support. 
Professor Coues’s belief in the reality of this phenomenon and of 
others of the class often regarded as fraudulent is well known, 
and he has never hesitated to come forward in their defense. 
Though his present article will, doubtless, fail to convince the 
ordinary man of science, it certainly deserves respectful attention. 
Says Professor Coues : 


“TI am inclined to think that levitation is a universal force of 
nature like gravitation; and that one reason why the latter is 
accepted as a fact, while the former is rejected as a fallacy, is 
that the law of gravitational action has been successfully formu- 
lated, while the law of levitational action has hitherto eluded us. 
It is a demonstrated fact that the energy of gravitation is directly 
proportionate to the respective masses of gravitating bodies, and 
inversely as the square of their distance apart. Since action and 
reaction are always equal in opposite directions, it should be 
demonstrable that levitation is a force which counteracts gravi- 
tation with mathematical precision, each being thus the exact 
measure of the energy of the other. Gravity would be no real 
force if it overcame no resistance; that resistance which it does 
overcome, or tends to overcome, is the measure of the force of 
levitation. 

“No physicist objects to either of the terms, ‘attraction’ or ‘re- 
pulsion.’ In physics, repulsion is said to be that action which 
any two bodies reciprocally exert when they tend to increase their 
mutual distance. The underlying principle of repulsion, like 
that of attraction, is absolutely unknown. 

“The force of repulsion, operative at sensible distances, be- 
tween sensible molar masses, is identically what I mean by levi- 
tation. That I may not seem to strain language here, let us see 
what physicists say of attraction acting at a sensible distance 
between bodies of sensible magnitude, z.¢., ponderable. The 
Century Dictionary, whose definitions in every department of 
science are prepared by experts of recognized authority, defines 
attraction as ‘the force through which particles of matter are at- 
tracted or drawn toward one another; a component acceleration 
of particles toward one another according to their distance ;’ and 
adds: ‘When bodies tend to come together from sensible dis- 
tances, the acceleration being inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance, and the force proportioned to the mass, the attraction is 
called gravitation.’ Precisely as this distinguished scientist thus 
identifies attraction with gravitation, do I identify repulsion with 
levitation; and upon this understanding of my meaning, levita- 
tion is to be considered as a recognized fact in nature. But we 
do not find that the eminent authority just cited attaches any 
such signification to the term levitation, which is defined as fol- 
lows: ‘Among Spiritualists, the alleged phenomenon of bodies 
heavier than air being by spiritual means rendered buoyant in 
the atmosphere.’ Waiving the question whether the agency in 
the case is spiritual or other, my present contention is that the 
alleged phenomenon is an actual phenomenon; and I try to bring 
it into some recognized category of natural facts, by assuming 
that the principle of levitation is concerned in producing the ob- 
served effect. My telekinetic theory attempts to show the means 
by which, or the conditions under which, the force of levitation 
may be sensibly operative to counteract and temporarily overcome 
the force of gravitation. 

““Many minds have acquired an unconscious bias against any- 
thing of the sort, because it is supposed to ‘contravene’ a well- 
established law of nature. But this is a spurious objection. The 
established law of gravitation is not contravened when an arrow 
is shot into the air. It remains in full force during the ascent of 
the missile, which is speedily brought to rest on the ground by 
this force. Simply, gravitation has been overcome for a few 
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moments by a mechanical force acting in a direction the opposite 
of the line of gravitational energy. The cases of levitation. . . 
no more contravene the law of gravitation than the flight of the 
arrow does. The main difference is, that in the one case we un- 
derstand, or at any rate can measure, the mechanical force ex- 
erted to make the arrow fly, while in the other case the kind of 
force that is exerted, and the manner in which it is exerted, are 
unsolved problems. .. . 

“A popular objection to any theory of levitation comes from 
the notions we all unconsciously acquire concerning ‘up’ and 
‘down.’ These are easily seen, on analyzing them, to have no 
foundation whatever in objective reality. ‘There is no ‘up’ or 
‘down’ in space. All the meaning that can attach to these terms 
is subjective, and depends entirely upon the way in which we 
habitually view certain lines of direction of force. As inhabi- 
tants of the surface of a sphere, we are accustomed to see ponder- 
able objects move, or tend to move, toward the center of this 
sphere. This direction we call ‘downward,’ but that is simply 
relative, in so far as concerns our own position in regard to the 
Earth's center. The same gravitational energy which causes a 
stone to fall to the Earth by its own weight, also causes the Earth 
to fall toward the stone with a force directly proportionate to 
their respective masses and inversely to the square of their dis- 
tance apart. Could we become sensibly aware of the Earth's 
motion toward the stone, it would seem to us ta be‘ upward,’ ze., 
to be a case of levitation. . . . 

“Let us not deceive ourselves with phrases. If gravitation be 
a fact in nature, levitation is a necessary corollary. Tomy mind, 
this proposition is axiomatic—that is to say, it is so simple and 
fundamental a truth that it cannot be logically ‘ proved.’ ” 


= 


THE PRESERVATION OF BUTTER. 


O luxury of the table comes nearer to being an absolute 

necessity than butter. The reasons why it is so often 

poor, and the means for keeping it in good condition, are of gen- 

eral public interest. We translate the following article, which 

treats these points’ from the standpoint of recent science, from 
La Nature, Paris, February 16: 





“Butter, on exposure for some time to the open air, becomes 
rancid. Rancid butter is acid and has a disagreeable odor, due 
to the saponification of the glycerids and volatile acids. The 
rancidity of butter is due to 
several causes: 1st, the action 
of the oxygen of the air, in 
the presence of light, which 
saponifies the fat matter and 
sets free some of its elements, 
which are seized upon in their 
turn and transformed into di- 
vers oxidized products; 2d, 
the action of microscopic or- 
ganisms (microbes and cryp- 
togams) .. . that saponify 
the butter just as the oxygen 
and light do. Under the in- 
fluence of ferments, the butter 
can undergo lactic or butyric 
fermentation, especially when it contains much of the casein of 
the milk. Figs. 1 and 2 show the microbes and the microscopic 
vegetables that determine the different alterations of butter. 

“ Different methods have been proposed for the preservation of 
butter. That most in use consists in salting the butter with four 
to eight per cent., by weight, of white salt, dry and finely pul- 
verized, and packing it in earthen or metal vessels so as to leave 
no empty space, covering it with a piece of linen on which a layer 
of salt is placed, and then sealing with a sheet of parchment.* 

“In Scotland and in England, a mixture of two parts of salt, 
one of saltpeter, and one of sugar is used for salting. This mix- 
ture, which was advised by Anderson in 1705, is used in the pro- 
‘portion of six per cent. by weight. It gives a very sweet flavor. 

“Brion packs the butter in tin boxes with water slightly acidu- 
lated with tartaric acid and bicarbonate of soda. ‘The box is then 
soldered. It is easy to see that in this method the’preserving 





Fic. 1.—Microbes of Butter. 


* The details here refer, of course, :o French usage. 
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agent is carbonic acid, which is produced little by little and im- 
pregnates the butter uniformly. This method has suggested 
others founded on the same principle. One of the following mix- 
tures is added to the butter: 
1. Bicarbonate of ammonia 
and tartaric acid. 2. Bicar- 
bonate of ammonia and acid 
phosphate of ammonia. 3. 
Bicarbonate of soda and phos- 
phoric acid. 4. Bicarbonate 
of ammonia and phosphoric 
acid. 5. Bicarbonate of soda 
or of ammonia and acid lac- 
tate of lime or acid sulfate of 
potash. 

“The preservation of butter 
may be made certain by using 
antiseptics such as salicylic 
acid, boric acid, boroglyceric 
acid, formic acid, formic aldehyde, or aseptol. Unfortunately, all 
these drugs communicate to the butter a peculiar taste that be- 
trays their presence. Other methods seek to prevent the action 
of the air and micro-organisms by the use of a vacuum, of car- 
bonic acid under pressure, of wrapping in an impermeable anti- 
septic tissue, or of electric wrapping (the galvanoplastic deposit 
of a metal on the surface of the rolls of butter). One of the best 
‘Sa Re methods consists in keeping 

: the butter at a temperature 
near two degrees below zero 
[about 28° Fahr.] in an at- 
mosphere of carbonic acid if 
possible. Such are the meth- 
ods now at the service of the 
butter industry to assure the 
preservation of its products. 

“We have studied this prob- 
lem for nearly five years. 
After many investigations we 
believe that we had found the 
wished-for solution in the use 
of carbonic acid under pres- 
sure, for which we took out a 
patent in1890. Unfortunate- 

Sas ly, the working was not prac- 

Fic. 3.—Cylinder containing Lumps of ticable; the cans were too 

— No. 1, section; No. 2, outside heavy, the manipulations too 

complicated, and the material 

too bulky. Besides—one must confess one’s failures—the butter 

assumed in the carbonic gas an acid taste hard to remove by 

washing. We had abandoned these researches, over which so 

much time had been spent, without reaching any valuable result, 

when we took them up again at the beginning of the year 1894 after 
our success in the preservation of milk by compressed oxygen.* 

“Oxygen will not preserve 
butter; but we have experi- 
mented with all inoffensive 
antiseptics that have no taste 
and odor, and that can be re- 
moved from the butter after 
the preserving action has once 
been exerted. We have ob- 
tained excellent results with 
the substance called in com- 
merce ‘crysolein.’ According 
to information regarding this 
product collected for our 
‘Dictionary of Industrial 
Chemistry,’ it is a mixture 
of ethers (campholic and cit- 
ric). Crysolein is a colorless 
liquid slightly soluble in “= aa 
water. Fic. 4.—Churn (No. 3) and Can for 

“The butter is churned Sending to a Distance (No. 4). 


with a one half per cent. solution of crysolein, in the churn 
shown in Fig. 4, No. 4; the lumps taken from this apparatus are 
placed in a large cylinder 4, closed by acover B (Fig. 3, No. 





Fic. 2.—Cryptogams of Butter. 
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* See THE LITERARY DIGEST, April 14, 1894, p. 618. 
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2). When this cylinder is full the cover is put on and kept in 
place with the lever C, which is lowered; hermetical sealing is 
assured by an asbestos joint, pressed by the edges of the cover 
and the screw D. This done, crysolein solution is poured in by 
the tube Z, after opening the air-vent / When the vessel is 
full, & and F are closed, and the vessel is placed in a cool spot, 
such asacellar. Butter so treated can be kept a month without 
change. Before delivery to customers, the butter is taken from 
the vessel, churned with fresh water, and molded into pats. For 
sending it to a distance, cans like those seen at Fig. 4, No. 3, are 
used. 

“Butter may be kept in Summer in the same way. It is easy 
then to buy it at the season when it is cheap and to preserve it in 
the cylinders till it is dear.” 


THE HYGIENE OF RAILWAY CARS. 


Hey is generally recognized that our railway cars constitute a 

menace to health. Not long ago we published an extract 
from a railway journal showing that the railways were not 
altogether oblivious to the imperfect heating and ventilation of 
their cars. But there are other respects in which the cars are 
equally dangerous. They are often hot beds of infection, and no 
pains are taken adequately to cleanse or disinfect them. Ina 
paper read before the Section on Medico-Legal Surgery of the 
Medico-Legal Society in New York, and published in its journal, 
Dr. Granville P. Conn recommends that trainmen should be re- 
quired to undergo special training in railway hygiene, just as 
they are required to understand all the ordinary mechanical de- 
tails of their calling. We quote part of the paper below. After 
the assertion that railroads have found it a good investment to fit 
up cars of instruction for the special purpose of teaching the 
manipulation of brakes and the use of signals, he goes on to 
Say: 


“In matters pertaining to the hygiene of passenger-cars, train- 
men should be taught how to use every device for heating, light- 
ing, ventilating, and cleaning of coaches, as well as how to make 
slight repairs, and while it may not be generally expected that 
trainmen will attend to the cleaning of their coaches, yet he 
should be instructed how it should be accomplished, in order that 
he may, at a glance, be able to inspect and report upon the sani- 
tary condition of a car before it leaves the train-house. 

“In mechanical work, as in other exigencies which the mind is 
intended to provide for, it is not the expected results which cause 
the most trouble, but it is the unexpected dangers to which we 
are exposed that bring the greatest damage and loss. Train- 
work is no exception to this rule, and every man should be edu- 
cated what to do under all possible circumstances—should be 
taught to think for themselves what they would do under hypo- 
thetical complications, for surely there is no time for instruction 
when the critical moment comes which requires action. 

“They should be taught that the general condition of train- 
work is much the same, whether it be hygienic or mechanical, for 
it is communal rather than individual, as whatever secures com- 
fortable conditions to one should be free to all. They must be 
something more than an automaton, opening or closing all the 
transoms (if there are any) at once, and when the train stops, to 
close the doors in Summer and to leave them open in Winter; 
turn on full pressure of steam and never a thought whether the 
temperature is 50° or 150° F. Such a man would not be likely to 
make any effort to secure clean, wholesome conditions for the in- 
side of a coach, but would, without any conscientious scruples 
whatever, contribute his quota of refuse whenever he could coax 
the newsboy to give him credit for a bag of peanuts, or a half- 
dozen bananas. Such men were never brought up to take care of 
waste and effete refuse, therefore have no idea how to effect a 
reform in others, who so far forget themselves as to trespass 
upon the rights and good-nature of companions in committing 
acts in public places that they would never think of doing in a 
private house. It is true that a reform in this direction applies 
to the passenger and trainmen alike, and would it not be for the 
public good that orders to this effect should be posted by the 
management in every car and waiting-room in the same manner 
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as may now be seen in depots, to warn people against having 
their pockets picked, or to prevent taking the wrong train? 

“The mere fact that the situation in a car is public and com- 
munal should be a bar to many things being done that might not 
be considered out of place in an individual owning his house.” 


In the discussion that followed the reading of Dr. Conn’s 
paper, he further elaborated his ideas as follows: 


“In regard to the point raised about the hygiene of cars, I 
would say that I have already written a good deal about that for 
railway surgeons. I have taken the ground that no person ex- 
cept the surgeon of the road could be well informed regarding the 
hygiene of passenger-cars, and the proper means of keeping 
them in good condition. I have taken the ground that cases of 
consumption and other contagious diseases should be excluded 
from the ordinary cars, and that if our principal lines going to 
health resorts would put upon their lines hospital cars, especially 
adapted for that purpose, they would accomplish much. This 
would entail extra expense, but many people would be willing to 
pay the extra charge for the privilege of traveling in such hospi- 
talcars. Ican see no reason why a car should not be so con- 
structed that steam, at a certain temperature and pressure, could 
easily be turned in from the engine into the compartments, and 
these be thoroughly and effectually cleansed while the train was 
en route. All this, I claim, can be easily accomplished under the 
supervision of ordinary trainmen.” 


Why Red Looks Black in the Dark.—Most observing persons 
have noticed that, as twilight comes on, red objects lose their 
color sooner than others, finally appearing black while other 
colors are yet visible. We quote the following explanation of 
this fact from areviewin Zhe Lancet of Captain Abney’s lec- 
tures on “Color Vision,” just published in England: “When the 
luminosity is gradually reduced, the various colors in great 
measure disappear, a person with normal vision passing through 
a stage of red-blindness as the intensity is diminished before he 
arrives at absolutely monochromatic vision. Captain Abney 
points out that the curious color of a moonlight landscape is en- 
tirely accounted for by this fact. White light becomes greenish- 
blue as it diminishes in intensity, and the reds and yellows, being 
reduced or absent, are not reflected by surrounding objects. 
Hence moonlight is cold, while the sunlight is warm owing to 
their presence. The loss of colors in flowers as night draws on 
may be easily followed. Thus orange-colored flowers may be 
plainly distinguished, while a scarlet geranium appears black; 
green grass will be gray when the color of yellow flowers may yet 
be just visible.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


A LARGE DERRICK.—The largest Gerrick in the world is said to be that 
used in the granite quarry of C. E. Tayntor & Co., at Barre, Vt., says 
Stone. Its mast is 99 feet high, and is held by 10 guys, each running out 
about 200 feet to heavy anchorages. The boom can swing around a circle 
142 feet in diameter, and like the mast is built of Phoenix columns. The 
loads are hoisted by means of a steel wire rope 1&4 inches in diameter, and 
the boom itself is handled with a similar rope of 4% inch in diameter. 
Over a mile of steel rope was used in rigging the derrick, and its weight, 
exclusive of the rope, is about 50,000 pounds. It is operated by means of a 
hoisting engine, and so well are all parts designed that a pull of 300 pounds 
at the end of the boom will revolve the whole appliance when the boom is 
horizontal and loaded with 37% tons. The derrick has been tested with a 
load of 57% tons, although designed to carry only 40 tons; and if the ropes 
were heavy enough, the remainder of the apparatus has had sufficient 
strength to carry loads of 80 tons. 


ARTIFICIAL india-rubber from cottonseed oil is one of the latest indus- 
trial products, says 7he Tradesman, London. The discoverer states that, 
while experimenting with cottonseed oil to produce a varnish for painting, 
he obtained a substance entirely foreign in its make-up and properties to 
what was sought—not a varnish but a rubber. So simple is the process, as 
alleged, that it is not within the protection of a patent—the only safeguard 
being, therefore, in the secrecy of the process, by the use of which, it is 
asserted, only fifteen per cent. is required of the genuine rubber to produce 
an article which can in no way be distinguished fromthe ordinary crude 
india-rubber. 


THE records of Massachusetts, according to 7he National Druggist, are 
written. in an. official ink. The ink is made of the best galls, sulfate of 
iron and gum, the sulfate of iron not to exceed one third of the weight ofthe 
galls. The specific gravity of the matured ink must not exceed 1.045, dis- 
tilled water at 60° being r. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


BRIGHT PROSPECT OF RELIGION. 


ECALLING the fact that the last years of the Fifteenth 
Century saw the opening up of a new world to civilization, 
to letters and art; that the last of the Sixteenth Century saw the 
tremendous revival of intellectual pursuits in Europe which 
created modern literature in England, Germany, and France; 
that the last of the Seventeenth Century saw the rise of a new 
Commonwealth in England which has become the later model of 
constitutional government for all nations; that the last of the 
Eighteenth Century marked the complete establishment of a gov- 
ernment “of the people, by the people, for the people,” the 
editor of 7he /nterior, Chicago, says: 


“And what shall distinguish the end of the century in which 
we now live, God knows; but he who has marked that of all time 
it is the most wonderful since Christ came need not to consider 
it strange that its final years cast a thoughtful shadow upon the 
mind of even the most careless, and sober for a moment the most 
trivial of all the devotees of pleasure.” 


The writer then reviews the wonderful progress of the civilized 
world during the century now closing. Among other things he 
notes the fact, as attested by Edward Atkinson, that not one 
prize-machine of the World’s Fair of 1854 is in use in America 
to-day, and that even the inventions that charmed us at Philadel- 
phia in 1876 have for the most part shared the same fate; further, 
that the chief features of the Columbian Exposition of 1893 were 
not dreamed of in 1883. And he continues: 


“It is doubtless true that these changes have been more rapid 
in our own land than elsewhere. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury half of Pennsylvania and two thirds of New York were 
still in possession of the Indian or in dangerous proximity to his 
haunts. Our population, which now covers the breadth of a con- 
tinent, was hemmed in for the most part between the sea and its 
nearest mountain range. Our numbers were few, our area nar- 
row, and our future but dimly discerned. 

“But even more remarkable have been the changes in the 
religious life of the people. Our histories have dealt chiefly with 
the lives of leaders, and left the mass of readers in ignorance of 
the fact that one hundred years ago irreligion had nearly claimed 
our continent for its own. It was in the end of the last century 
that there began in the backwoods of Kentucky that most marvel- 
ous awakening of a people since the days of the Great Reforma- 
tion; and from that time on we have been anew people. Religion 
had never been at a lower ebb in America than in the last decade 
of the last century. It has never claimed more of the thought 
and reverence and love of the people than in the last decade of 
the present. 

“When we remember that this century has been distinguished 
not the less for its Christian missions, for the conversion of 
Hawaii, Fiji, Madagascar, and millions in Japan, China, India, 
and other fields, it may be readily believed that the present war 
between the progressive Sunrise Kingdom and the conservative 
Celestial Empire sounds the signal for the Twentieth Century. 
It was Victor Hugo that said, ‘The problem o fthe next century is 
the problem of Africa.’ He might better have said, ‘is the prob- 
lem of the whole Orient.” When this vast kingdom, embracing 
more than one fourth of the whole human race, wakes to the life 
of modern thought, it must be waked by some such rude touch as 
that of war. When the walls of China are thrown down, Asia, 
the oldest of the homes of man, becomes a field for gospel tri- 
umphs such as have not been possible before. 

“The end of the century ought to be to every believer such a 
period as Simeon knew when God revealed to him that he should 
not see death until he had seen the Lord’s Christ. We ought to 
live in expectation of new glories, new victories, divine epipha- 
nies. These are not the days to be spent in Herodian banquets, 
but days to be passed in the temple awaiting the revelations of 
God's will and purpose. And to the waiting church or the linger- 
ing saint, God will. suddenly appear in His holy house by His 
marifest providences, filling the whole world with His celestial 
glory.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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WHENCE CAME THE DEVIL? 


GENERAL review of the history of demonology is contrib- 
uted by Charles Carroll Everettto The New World (Quar- 

Mr. Everett begins by saying that almost all peoples 
have recognized malignant or at least harmful spirits; that among 
the lower savages the only spiritual beings believed in are of this 
nature, and what is offered to these spirits is always in the nature 
of a bribe. Rising above the level of the lowest savages, and 
reaching a form of life in which supernatural beings are regarded 
as well disposed toward man, he finds the malevolent spirits still 
exist by their side. He briefly surveys the Vedic hymns, the 
mythology of Greece, the Norse religion, etc., and finds in all 
the existence of diabolical hosts created by imagination. 


terly). 


“T have not spoken of the sense of sin [he says] as one of the . 
sources from which the notion of the devil has been drawn. The 
sense of sin has often given to the devil his most terrible aspect ; 
but the world of demons would seem to have been formed before 
this sense had differentiated itself from that of ceremonial impu- 
rity or ritualistic error or neglect.” 


Having glanced over minor diabolism, Mr. Everett proceeds to 
consider the nature of the Mazdean devil, which leads him to say: 


“It is now very generally admitted that the Jews received from 
the Parsees during the Captivity in Babylon the questionable gift 
of the devil. One thing is absolutely certain. Asmodeus, who 
figures in the apochryphal book of Tobit, is none other than the 
Mazdean demon, Aishma Deva, with hardly a change of name. 
This shows that a way was open by which the Parsee devils 
could enter into Judea; and if one member of the evil host found 
his way thither, there is no reason to think that he came alone, 
Before the Captivity, indeed, the Jews recognized demons of a 
certain sort. Thus there were those beings called satyrs in our 
English versions. But these satyrs that haunted the wilderness, 
whatever they may have been, were not devils in any strict sense 
of the term; nor before the Captivity is there any trace of the 
powers of evil. 

“Satan makes his first appearance in Jewish literature in the 
Book of Job. It is now claimed by the best authorities, such as 
Davidson, Driver, and Cheyne, that this book was written during 
the time of the Captivity. It would thus not be impossible that 
the writer should have been influenced by Mazdean thought. 
Certain phenomena, indeed, at first sight lend plausibility to the 
view that Satan was indigenous to Jewish thought. In the first 
place the name has no foreign sugyestion. In the second place 
the Satan of Job is not at all satanic in the later meaning of that 
term. He is still an angel, or if he be the evil one, he has en- 
tered the Jewish thought disguised as an angel of light. As an 
angel, he is skeptical, not of righteousness in general, but of the 
tighteousness of certain individuals. This doubt may very well 
go with a zeal for holiness that would be satisfied with nothing 
less than complete devotion to the highest. In no sense was he 
atempter. The wife of Job could bid him ‘curse God and die,’ 
but Satan was only an interested spectator. Such a being, it 
might be thought, could be corrupted by later mythology into the 
Satan of the infernal host, but could hardly be at this time iden- 
tified with him either by nature or derivation. 

“When we look more closely at the matter, however, in spite 
of, or rather on account of, the facts referred to the difficulty is to 
a great extent removed. In the first place, the name Satan is 
very suggestive. In the Mazdean sacred books, Angra Mainyu 
and the host of evil are often spoken of simply as ‘The Opposi- 
tion.’ We often find that in the story of a war written in the 
interests of one party, the other party is spoken of as ‘The 
Enemy.’ We read that the enemy did thisor that. In like man- 
ner in the Parsee books we read that ‘The Opposition’ did this 
or that. Now Satan, ‘The Adversary,’ may very well stand in 
the place of ‘The Opposition’ of the Parsees. Dr. Davidson says 
in a note on Job, speaking of Satan, ‘The Hebrew is ¢he Satan,’ 
where the presence of the article shows that the word has not yet 
become a proper name. The word Satan means one who opposes 
another in his purpose, or pretensions and claims, or generally. 
The word is thus precisely what it would be if it had been sug- 
gested by the Parsee phraseology.’” 


Mr. Everett notes that the next appearance of Satan is in the 
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Book of Zechariah, and that the Satan who figures here is gener- 
ally regarded by scholars as being more diabolical than the Satan 
of the Book of Job, which view is chiefly based on the fact that 
the Angel of the Lord rebuked him, The writer continues: 


“In the Book of Chronicles, we find the development com- 
pleted. We read that Satan stood up against Israel and pro- 
voked David to number Israel. In this passage he appears at 
once as the enemy and the tempter. The change through which 
the ideas of the Jews had passed is clearly seen, when we observe 
that in the passage before us the temptation is ascribed to Satan, 
which in the Book of Samuel was ascribed to the Lord. 

“We may here notice that though the notion of Satan came to 
the Jew from without, it came at a time when he was just ready 
to receive it. We have observed how the defeat and captivity of 
the Jews must have aroused speculation that was something more 
than a mere intellectual exercise in regard to the mystery of suf- 
fering. At the same time another transformation was taking 
place in their thought. ‘Their ideal of the Divine Ruler of their 
nation had been gradually becoming more exalted. We find this 
exaltation already indicated by the utterances of the prophets. 
In Babylon the Jews were brought into contact with the worship- 
ers of another name, whose ideal of the Divinity was no less ex- 
alted, was in some respects even more exalted, than their own. 
We can imagine how these two peoples would be attracted toward 
one another amid the grosser forms of idolatry by which they 
were surrounded. We can understand that through this contact 
the religious thought of the Jew should become more clear and 
the process of the purification of his faith should be hastened. 
However this may be, he had reached a point where he could no 
longer ascribe to the Lord some of the acts which before had not 
seemed foreign to his nature. To the Hebrew, his God had been 
everything. He had been the source of evil and of good. He 
could tempt to sin as well as punish it after it had been com- 
mitted. All this had been accepted with unquestioning submis- 
sion. It is obvious that, with the higher ideal of the Divine 
Being, these things should suggest difficulties that, before, the 
Jews had not dreamed of; and that Satan should thus have come 
as a relief to the strain on their religious thought, freeing their 
Divinity from much that had begun to seem unworthy of him. 
Thus, though the thought of the devil came from without, it 
struck alineof natural cleavage. The phenomena of life divided 
themselves. What was evil was seen as the work of the evil one, 
and the ideal of the Divinity was surrounded by nothing that 
could mar its beauty.” 


Mr. Everett thinks that the fact that the notion of the devil 
was gradually evolved has been generally overlooked. 
theless he does not reject him. 


Never- 
In conclusion he says: 


“It must further be admitted that, while the devil has done 
much evil, he has also been a potent element in the moral devel- 
opment of the world. We can hardly realize how the abstraction 
and personification of evil has tended to produce a profound rec- 
ognition of sin. When the devil has not been known, men have 
been in a state of comparative innocence; and so far as they have 
done wrong they have been like disobedient children. When the 
devil is recognized as a hostile force over against the power of the 
good, what was before simply disobedience has become the act of 
a traitor. 

“Furthermore, sins in general are simply concrete. They are 
the yielding to this passion, the failing to yield to that impulse. 
So soon as their common element of sinfulness is abstracted, is 
put over against the separate acts and embodied in areal person, 
then the idea of sin, as such, is aroused as it could not be under 
other circumstances. See, for example, how different our thought 
of the world is since we have reached the idea of matter which is 
simply the abstraction of all objectivity. The world has hereby 
become mechanical as it never was before. Spirit being recog- 
nized as the element of life, we speak of matter as dead. As the 
abstraction of matter brings to consciousness the material aspect 
of the world, so the abstraction of sin, in the form of the devil, 
brings to consciousness the sinfulness of the world. 

“*The evil one is gone,’ said Mephistopheles, ‘but the evil 
ones remain.” Well will it be for the men and women of a more 
enlightened age if they fight the battle for righteousness with 
anything of the vigor which their forefathers showed in their war- 
fare with the devil.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


WAS JESUS A BUDDHIST? 


FFORTS have been made by more than one recent writer to 
draw parallels between Christianity and Buddhism, and 

these have been regarded by some as successful enough to war- 
rant speculation regarding the cause of the similarity between the 
two religions. According to one school it is due to the fact that 
the Founder of Christianity himself was familiar with the teach- 
ings of the Buddha and influenced by them. This view is upheld 
in a recent German work bearing the title that heads this article. 
Its author, Hubbé Schleiden, has followed largely the opinions 
of Rudolf Seydel, advanced in two previous and less popular ex- 


positions of the theory. We translate below portions of a review 


of the book in the Revue Encyclopédigue, Paris, February : 


“The parallelism of the two lives can be followed without 
effort. Jesus, like Buddha, was descended from the most cele- 
brated king of his people. Their mothers, Mary and Maya, 
were saluted, and almost in the same terms, by spirits and 
angels. The Magi offered gold, frankincense, and myrrh to 
Jesus; gods, kings, and Brahmans offered presents to Buddha 
and perfumes to his mother. Like Herod, King Bimbesara 
sought through the whole country to find whether one had been 
born whose preponderance should be fatal tohim. The Buddha 
was solemnly presented in the temple; so was Jesus, though no 
such ceremony was prescribed by Jewish law. 

“According to Luke, the infant Jesus was lost by his parents in 
his twelfth year; at the same age the same thing happened to 
Buddha. Both were found in the midst of aged men, whom they 
were teaching. 

“The retreat in the wilderness and the fast of Jesus were also 
accomplished by Buddha; Satan came totempt both masters; and 
if one was baptized in Jordan, the other bathed himself in the 
river Nairandjana. Analogies of fact are found thus throughout 
the whole extent of the two biographies, with the exception of the 
deaths, which were different. 

“The proofs of formal and, in part, textual agreements between 
Christian and Buddhist tradition aresonumerous that Mr. Hubbé 
Schleiden is obliged to confine himself to some typical examples. 
Let us choose one at random. In the three synoptic gospels the 
design is attributed to Jesus of hiding from the common people 
the true meaning of his discourse by using parables; and of 
wishing to disclose’ their esoteric meaning only to his disciples. 

“The same design is indicated also in the holy books of Bud- 
dhism, but in an enigmatic manner, because such an intention 
would have been in contradiction with the apparent aim of teach- 
ings of this nature. 

“The analogy between the teachings of Buddha and that of 
Jesus, which Mr. Hubbé Schleiden points out in facts and in 
texts, is found also in the essentials of doctrine. ‘The aim and 
end of the teaching of Jesus is ‘eternal life,’ as the aim and end 
of Buddha’s teaching is Nirvana. The fundamental precept of 
Christianity, ‘Thou shalt love thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ is equally the foundation of practical Bud- 
dhism. These points of contact between the two doctrines may 
be easily multiplied. 

“Such are the premises of Mr. Hubbé Schleiden’s work; let us 
come to theconclusion. He does not reject the historic personal- 
ity of Jesus, but he holds that his biography and the dogmatic 
and ethical teachings that it contains have been taken from Bud- 
dhistic sources that had spread to the eastern coast of the Medi-° 
terranean and had penetrated, before the beginning of our era, to 
Egypt, Asia Minor, and Palestine. ‘The Buddhists of Alexan- 
dria, protected by Ptolemy, were in relations with the institute 
of foreign missions founded by Agdka in India.’ Jesus had be- 
come familiar with the teachings and narratives of the Buddhists 
in the time that preceded his development as a prophet. . . 

“The point of view of the author is not irreligious; it is 
scientific. According to him, if no prejudice should alter the 
serenity of the historian, the researches of the savant do not nec- 
essarily interfere with religious feeling. ‘Minds dominated by 
the exterior and personal side of things,’ he says, ‘are the only 
ones that shrink from such researches and fear theirresults. But 
for those whose religious tendencies have a purely spiritual char- 
acter, these researches can take nothing from the value of the 
divine teachings contained in our gospels.’"—T7rans/ated for 
Tue Lirerary Dicest. 
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FRENCH STATESMEN ON SECULAR EDU- 
CATION. 


OR nearly two decades France bas been making an experi- 
ment of popular education entirely divorced from the relig- 
ious factor. In place of the traditional religious instruction, a 
system of non-religious morality has been introduced. As early 
as the Paris Exposition, Dean Lichtenberger, of the Protestant 
Faculty of Paris, published in a memorial volume, prepared ex- 
pressly for the Exposition exhibits, the opinions of leading edu- 
cators of the country to the effect that the new experiment was a 
failure. Again and again since then have French statesmen de- 
clared that the absolute secularization of popular education in 
that land is a mistake and is the cause of much of the degenera- 
tion of public morality. Just at present the question is again in 
the forefront in France, and a collection of opinions from various 
sources makes decidedly interesting reading. A collection of 
views has been made by the well-informed Paris correspondent 
of the influential journal, Evangel.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung, 
of Leipsic, and published in the sixth issue of the current year. 
M. Berenger, Vice-President of the Senate, who for years had 
been connected with the lamented de Pressensé in the struggle 
against public immorality, has recently written: 


“The immorality which is increasing in France at such a terri- 
ble rate must be ascribed chiefly to three sources, namely, the 
absence of all religious instruction in the education of the chil- 
dren; the lack of moral education; and the lack of discipline. 
Religion must again be put into its proper prominence, and a 
strong moral discipline must be exercised.” 


Among the educators who from pedagogical reasons have re- 
cently pronounced against the present system is the General 
School Superintendent, Felix Pécant, himself a liberal in religious 
matters. In areport tothe Minister of Education, he says that 
in general the pupils in France are learning better in the public 
schools than formerly, and then asks the question: “ But does all 
this training of the young make them better?” His answer isa 
decided negative. And while he thinks, from his liberal stand- 
point, that a better training in such branches as esthetics, liter- 
ature, poetry, and music would elevate the moral standards and 
conduct, he is rather sharply criticized for such an opinion by the 
equally liberal Zemfs. In characteristic words this journal says: 


“The program has been for more than ten years, under the 
semblance of religious neutrality, to make the ethical education 
in the schools to consist in the morality of scientific Positivism, 
z.é., in the affirmation of the dignity of man, in the teaching of 
patriotism, in the worship of mankind. When then a child thus 
filled with exalted ideas of the dignity of mankind entered life, 
and in public assemblies, in the shop and the walks of life, sud- 
denly found out that man was a bad and wicked being (animal), 
that in this fatherland intrigues and injustice prevailed, that 
human society was full of passion and wrongs, what was the in- 
evitable consequence? What a contrast between what it learned 
in school and what it learns in actual life! This is the great dis- 
appointment which the morality of Positivism ever produces and 
will produce. Man was Auguste Comté’s God; but man is a 
kind of a god who puts an end to faith as soon as we become 
acquainted with his real being.” 


Prof. Ernst Lavisse, the well-known advocate of Idealism, has 
in recent times again and again declared the non-religious char- 
acter of France’s system of education to be the fundamental rea- 


son for the failure of the whole system. Among other things he 
says: 


“What have we made out of the education of the youth? A 
series of teachings and examinations. But to believe that these 
constitute the elements of a good education is one of the lies of 
optimism current at school prize distribution. We have forgotten 
the real theory. Our whole educational machinery is arranged 
for the manufacture of diplomas, from the child upward to the 
age of the doctors and licentiates; but neither our schools nor 
lycées, and still less the faculties, have attained to moral medioc- 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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rity [mzlzeu]. I know this is a hard word, but the claim that 
neither our higher nor lower schools have attained to moral medi- 
ocrity is a true word.” 


The recently deceased Minister, President Burdeau, who has 
himself broken with the Roman Catholic Church, and for the 
matter of that with the Church as such, writes to Lavisse in these 
words: 


“Tam firmly convinced that what you say is the truth. By 
making the only goal of our endeavor the prosperity of man, we 
forget that the true lever is the world and the safest source of 
happiness is found in self-sacrifice. The individual is a monster 
in nature, and it only attains its proper balance and health when 
it yields itself up to the whole as its ideal. As much as I admire 
the Greek philosopher, especially Socrates, yet I am of the opin- 
ion that it was Christ who spoke the greatest word that ever fell 
from human lips, when he declared that the supremacy of the 
earth and of the heavens belongs to those who know how to love 
and to sacrifice.” 


A BURNING ISSUE IN JEWISH SYNAGOGUES. 


N excited discussion has been aroused among the English 
Jews, and has spread to this country. An innovation is 
proposed in their religious ceremonials which, to one side, means 
development and progress, and to the other side means the death 
of Judaism. The proposed innovation is the introduction of the 
modern organ in the services of the Synagogue. The Jews of 
England have been heretofore considered very conservative. 
Recently, however, Zhe Jewish Chronicle urged the use of the 
organ in worship as a laudable means of keeping step with the 
progress of civilization. As this journal is owned by some of the 
wealthiest Jews and is regarded as their mouthpiece, the sugges- 
tion has made quite a stir and has secured many supporters. 
Among them is the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler, who has become in 
consequence a target of criticism for 7he Jewish World, the rep- 
resentative of the orthodox party. English Judaism has been 
considered a sort of link between the orthodox Jews and the re- 
formers. This controversy has become one between Mosaic 
Judaism and Rabbinical Judaism, and the future influence of the 
latter depends largely upon the result of the controversy. 

The opposition to the organ, as it finds expression in 7he Jew- 
ish World, is on the following grounds: First, to play the organ 
is to work, and work is prohibited on the Sabbath; second, since 
the destruction of the Temple the Jews are in mourning, and 
mourners, under the Rabbinical law, are not allowed to listen to 
music; third, as the organ is used in the Church by the Gentiles, 
itis imitation to introduce it into the Synagogue, and imitation is 
prohibited by the law of Moses. 


The American Hebrew Press and that printed in the Jewish 
dialects support the attitude of 7he Jewish World. A promi- 
nent orthodox paper, 7he /Jewish Gazette, published in New 
York City, in an editorial which laments the gloomy outlook for 
Judaism and its future in England, says: “As soon as the sweet. 
strange strains of the organ are heard in the Synagogue the ears 
of those Jews will become deaf to the religious patriotic melodies 
of Zion, and their hearts will be turned from the last hope that 
has consoled and guided our heroic nation through smoke and 
fire in bygone centuries.” 

The Hazbri, a weekly in classic Hebrew, also published in 
New York, bemoans the fate of Judaism in England and the 
changes that the reform movement will bring about. It will 
place English Judaism on a level with American Judaism, the 
reform rabbis of which can scarcely read Hebrew unless it is 
punctuated. The Nazofe, another weekly printed in a Jewish 
dialect in London, commenting editorially says: “The organ in 
the Synagogue will play the funeral march of Judaism, and the 
prophecy of Israel Zangwill, ‘that Judaism has a future, but the 
future will have no Jews,’ will be fulfilled."—7ranslated and 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest. 





GOING out on a wet night to hear election returns is one thing, and going 
to prayer-meeting in the same kind of weather is another.—Ram’s Horn. 
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THAT ROW IN THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE Theosophical Society’s troubles seem to be growing 
more and more acute. The President, Mrs. Annie Besant, 

and the Vice-President, Mr. W. Q. Judge, so far from having 
composed their differences and reached a “final adjustment,” as 
was supposed, have now come to a point where any reconciliation 
seems to be impossible. The articles in 7he Westminster Ga- 
zette (see Lirerary Dicest, Vol. X. No. 7, p. 18) practically ac- 
cusing Mrs. Besant and other officers of condoning frauds prac- 
tised by Mr. Judge, have called forth a number of replies which 
appear in Lucifer, the organ of the Society, for February. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Judge was accused of deception in se- 
curing messages purporting to be from the Mahatmas, to which 
he gave a “misleading form,” the object of which was to increase 
his personal authority in the society. Mrs. Besant preferred 
charges against him, a committee was constituted to investigate 
them, and, on Mr. Judge’s protest that the acts complained of 
were not official acts, performed as vice-president, the committee 
decided that it had no jurisdiction. No investigation followed, 
and Mrs. Besant, on the eve of departure to Australia, reached 
an understanding with Mr. Judge by which, the Society felicitated 
itself, the trouble was to be“ buried and forgotten.” ‘The articles 
in The Westminster Gazette and the reappearance of some of 
the peculiar messages from the Mahatmas have reopened the case, 
and war is againon. Mrs. Besant’s charge, as made public be- 
fore the Society, was simply that the messages which Mr. Judge 
“received psychically from the master” were given a “ misleading 
’ She now admits in Lucifer that she did not tell all the 

She writes: 


form.” 
truth. 


“There were other ‘messages’ in the recognized script that did 
not come under what I said in July of those that I had myself 
mentioned to the public—that I thought the gist of them had been 
psychically received. Rightly or wrongly—I am inclined to 
think wrongly—I did not feel justified in saying that I regarded 
some of these other messages as deliberately written by Mr. 
Judge in pursuance of objects he regarded as desirable for the T. 
S. [Theosophical Society] and for himself, without a shadow of 
authority from any higher source. Debarred from producing the 
evidence which would have substantiated the assertion, I shrank 
from making in public on my unsupported word a statement so 
damaging tothe reputation of another; that which I was prepared 
to prove before the Committee, I was not prepared to state in 
public without the right to substantiate by evidence an assertion 
so grave. As much of the evidence has now been published [in 
The Westminster Gazette] 1 feel at liberty to mention the opin- 
ion I formed from it at the time. 

“The partial publication of the charges against Mr. Judge and 
the evidence in support of them is not the only reason why a firm 
stand should be made at the present time. BeforeI left England 
in July I had received from Dr. Buck [Mr. Judge’s companion] the 
assurance of his conviction—reiterated by him to Countess Wacht- 
meister in America—that Mr. Judge had received so severe a les- 
son that there would be no more of these red-pencil missives, and 
went away hoping that the deception was put an end to for the 
future, however unsatisfactory the result of the ‘investigation’ 
as regarded the past. But I now find that the old method is 
again being resorted to, and while in Australia I received a red- 
ink ‘message’ informing me that we were near the end of the 
troubles—a statement scarcely corroborated by the receipt, some 
weeks later, of 7he Westminster Gazette articles. And I find 
further that, still claiming sacred authority, a ‘private’ circular 
is issued, and sent to a man no longer a member, and sent by 
him to the Indian Press, so that it is published to the world, and 
that this circular is not only libelous as regards individuals, but 
that in it the Vice-President of the Society attacks one section of 
it, assails a caste which contains many members of the T. S., 
appeals to racial ambitions, and stirs up racial jealousies. Under 
these circumstances a clear and definite policy toward Mr. Judge 
becomes more than ever necessary, unless we are prepared to 
assent to the use of names that to us are holy in support of state- 
ments that are not only intellectually inept but are morally evil, 
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as guaranteeing assertions that are either childish nonsense or 
charges of the most appalling nature against two individuals by 
name and against unnamed members of the T. S.” 


Mrs. Besant goes on to deny and explain a number of state- 
ments of detail appearing in 7he Westminster Gazette (which 
have not appeared in these columns), but expresses her gratifica- 
tion that the main facts have at last been made public. Concern- 
ing the failure of the committee to investigate her charges, she 
says: 


“The case broke down on the purely technical objection 
that the offense was not official. The resolution carried stated 
that Mr. Judge was ready to go on with the inquiry, and Mr. 
Judge so averred. But when, after the Committee had arisen, 
Mr. Burrows proposed a Jury of Honor, Mr. Judge refused it on 
the ground that many of his witnesses were in America, and it 
would take him six months to get his evidence together. I hold, 
of course, further, that the charges should have been printed in 
the Report. Mr. Judge the next day asked for a Committee, but 
there were difficulties then in getting one together, and I agreed 
to make the statement that has been printed, affirming my belief 
that Mr. Judge had simulated the handwritings ascribed to the 
Masters, and that the messages received by myself from him were 
not genuine. ‘This was the best I could do, and was better than 
a ‘scratch’ Committee.” 


The legal way, she says, of attacking Mr. Judge now “is to 
demand an investigation before his own branch in New York, to 
which alone he is responsible.” She adds: 


“With regard to the future, I had hoped Mr. Judge would have 
resigned the Vice-Presidency on the issue of the inquiry. As he 
has not done so, I think he should be officially requested to re- 
sign by the Sections. But if he refuses, and if he cannot be de- 
prived, I am not going to resign from the Theosophical Society, 
because one cannot remove an official elected before these objec- 
tions to him arose. Were he now elected President, I should 
resign, because that would imply the approval of the Society of 
his course of action.” 

A communication also appears in Lucifer from G. R. S. Mead, 
Secretary of the European Section of the Society. He supports 
Mrs. Besant’s version of the affair, saying that it has been 
“proved conclusively” that Mr. Judge “had used the names of the 
Masters for his own purposes and advancement in the Society.” 
“TI for my part,” he says passionately, “‘want no such ‘ Masters’ 
as those who are said to inspire such circulars or who defend such 
messages as those called into question, or who palliate such 
crooked ways of defense as those so far used by Mr. Judge.” “If 
this is ‘occultism,’” he says again, “I for one want nothing to do 
with it.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE REV. EDWARD DAVIS, pastor of the Christian Church, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, danced through his sermon onarecent Sunday night—unless the 
newspaper despatches are lies, pure and simple. ‘‘ He gave represeatations 
of waltzes and other dances and created much amusement.” He is a young 
man who evidently has some strikingly original and bizarre ideas. Mr. 
Davis disclaims that he is a mere notoriety seeker, employing sensational 
methods to draw crowds. “But he questioned the efficacy of preaching to 
empty seats as he did the first Sunday he appeared in Oakland.’ Doubtless 
Mr. Davis means well. But our advice to the grand master of all the fool- 
killers is to take the first train for Oakland, California.—7he Mid-Continent. 


A SOUTHERN brother wants four or five district assemblies, embracing 
all churches of both denominations within a certain territory, instead of 
one assembly for the whole country. That would mean that ali our 
churches in the South should be ruled by Southern churches. But the 
latter have no churches in the North to put under our care. It would be 
like a jug-handle. Twotramps had a small piece of meat between them. 
Fat suggested that each take an end in his teeth and pull for his share. 
“Are yez ready?” said Pat through his teeth. ‘Yah,’ said the open- 
moutiied German. Then he wondered how that bloody Irishman got all 
the meat.—Zhe North and West. 


THE Sultan of Turkey is sending out Mohammedan missionaries to 
Africa, at his own expense, to check the Christian advance in that conti- 
nent. 


WITH “Trilby” and “Emerson's Over-Soul”’ as subjects for Sunday 
lectures, who shall say that the synagogue is not fin-de-stécle ?—The Jewish 
Messenger. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


A REVOLUTIONARY REVIVAL IN RUSSIA. 


ECENT utterances and acts of the new Czar have dashed 
the hopes of the Russian Liberals. After all, he seems to 
have determined to follow in the footsteps of his reactionary 
father. When he mounted the throne, reform was in the air. 
Both the Liberals and the Conservatives expected important 
political reforms, and in Europe generally it was believed that 
Nicholas would show himself to be a broad-minded and pro- 
gressive monarch. Some of his first acts appeared to justify these 
hopes. Of late, however, certain manifestations of a reactionary 
spirit and policy have brought profound grief and disappointment 
to the Liberal elements of Russia. The declaration that has 
caused most dissatisfaction was that made by the Czar to the rep- 
resentatives of the Tver (a Russian province) nobility, who came 
to offer their congratulations. He warned them against cherishing 
any “absurd ideas” about constitutional reforms, and wanted 
them to understand distinctly that he was resolved to preserve 
the integrity of the autocracy. In his work for the welfare of his 
country, he said, he would not require the aid of any representa- 
tives. The publication of this pronunciamento had an extremely 
bad effect on the Czar’s subjects. ‘The expressions of good-will, 
which had been pouring in from all quarters of the great empire, 
are said have diminished very perceptibly. Some political dem- 
onstrations in the universities soon followed, and many arrests 
had to be made. The People’s Rights Party, a secret organiza- 
tion, issued a manifesto in the form of a letter to the Czar, which 
contained a plainly-worded warning. Rumor has it that Count 
Tolstoi, the great novelist and reformer, is the author of the 
manifesto, which runs as follows: 


“The most advanced Zemstvos asked only for the*harmony of 
Czar and people, free speech, and the supremacy of law over the 
arbitrariness of the executive. You were deceived and frightened 
by the representations of courtiers and bureaucrats. Society will 
understand perfectly that it was the bureaucrats who jealously 
guard their own omnipotence, that spoke through you. The 
bureaucracy, beginning with the council of ministers and ending 
with the lowest country constables, hates any development, social 
or individual, and actively prevents the monarch’s free inter- 
course with the representatives of his people, except as they come 
in gala dress, presenting congratulations, icons, and offerings. 

“Your speech proves that any attempt to speak out before the 
throne, even in the most loyal form, about the prime needs of the 
country, meets only a rebuff. Society expected from you en- 
couragement and help, but received only a reminder of your 
omnipotence, giving the impression of utter estrangement of 
Czarfrom people. You yourself have killed your own popularity 
and have alienated all that part of society which is peacefully 
struggling forward. Some individuals are jubilant over your 
speech, but you will soon discover their impotence. 

“In another section of society your speech caused a feeling of 
injury and depression which, however, the best social forces soon 
will overcome before proceeding to the peaceful but obstinate and 
deliberate struggle necessary to liberty. In another section your 
words will stimulate the readiness to struggle against the present 
hateful state of things with any. means. You were the first to 
begin the struggle. Ere long it will proceed.” 


According to all accounts, a revival of revolutionary activity 
may be anticipated. The Nihilists, who had granted the Czar 
an armistice, hold themselves at liberty to resume operations. 
In view of these facts it is interesting to read a fuller statement 
of the demands of the Russian Liberals and of the reforms which, 
if granted by the Czar, would have averted the threatened con- 
flict. Such a statement is contributed to 7he Chautauguan, 
March, by Mr. Victor Yarros, a Russian-American, who is 
thoroughly familiar with Russian conditions. We quote from his 
article on “The New Reign in Russia” as follows: 


“Let us, however, inquire here into the nature of the reforms 
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to be anticipated from a liberal ruler in Russia who should re- 
solve to grant the prayer of the progressive elements of his 
people. What can he do, given the will? What ought he to do? 
What do the Liberals ask? . . . Not even the most cautious and 
conservative reformers can find fault with it [the Liberals’ de- 
mand] on the score of moderation and reasonableness. While 
the demand is vaguely for constitutional government, there is no 
doubt that even the shortest step in that direction will be hailed 
with joy and gratitude. An entering wedge would be gladly 
welcomed. Alexander III.’s plan for an assembly of elected 
notables as a consultative council would be taken as an earnest of 
greater things to come. 

“What, however, is looked upon by all Liberals as the first 
reform needful, as the condition precedent to the success of all 
other reforms, is a free Press, or rather a freer Press. No right 
to indulge in reckless statement or libel is in question; all that is 
asked is the abolition of the censorship and the free utterance of 
honest opinion on all matters of public importance and _ in- 
terest. . 

“But, after all, freer government and a freer Press are advo- 
cated in Russia more as means to certain ends than as ends in 
themselves. The country imperatively calls for economic, judi- ° 
cial, and educational reforms, and these would unquestionably 
constitute the first fruit of Press and political emancipation. 

“First of all the land question presses for solution. The peas- 
ants, suffering from chronic famine and over-taxation, are still 
dreaming of a new distribution of the land. The communal sys- 
tem of ownership is dfSappearing under the pressure of poverty ; 
the invasion of the capitalist landowner meets with no resistance. 
The peasants believe themselves entitled to the land of their 
former masters, and hope that the Czar will order the expropria- 
tion of the latter. 

“Things cannot continue as they are; the peasants must have 
more land and a reduction of taxes and burdens. Whether the 
communal tenure should be displaced by individual holdings is 
a question upon which educated Russians are not aunit. All, 
however, are agreed on the urgency of the measures that would 
arrest the tendency toward the formation of a rural proletariat. 
Rural banks, Government credit, land acts similar to those car- 
ried in the British Parliament on behalf of the Irish tenantry, and 
similar proposals are made by writers informed upon the sub- 
tent, .-. . 

“In close connection with this is the question of local self- 
government. Even within the narrow limits to which the Provin- 
cial Assemblies (Zemstvos) have been reduced by successive 
restrictions, the inability to raise means has obstructed their 
efforts in every direction. They depend on the income from land 
derived by the peasants and small proprietors, and the burdens 
of these could not be made heavier. The functions and activities 
of the Provincial Assemblies would be enlarged by any reform 
deserving of the name. There are no other organs through which 
to influence and affect popular interests in Russia. . 

“Judicial reform is another plank in the Liberal platform. The 
great changes introduced in the early days of Alexander II. have 
nearly disappeared; only slight traces remain. Jury trial has 
been emasculated; the separation of the judiciary from the ad- 
ministrative power has been largely done away with, and the 
principle of publicity in thesadministration of justice has been 
trampled under foot. Not only in political cases, but in many 
classes of cases having but a remote connection with politics, 
‘justice’ is administered in accordance with preemancipation 
notions. So far has the reactionary policy been carried that 
many boldly advocated the total abolition of trial by jury and the 
other reforms conferred by Alexander II. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the Liberals ardently desire the reassertion of the 
great principles involved in the strangled judicial reforms. . . . 

“In the matter of education, the field of reform is infinite. In 
the villages, the farcical schools now controlled by the ignorant 
and overworked priesthood have to be replaced by schools prop- 
erly so-called, and the number of them has to be increased enor- 
mously. . . . Owing to the dread of revolutionary propaganda, 
the number of high schools and gymnasia has been kept down, and 
education made too expensive to be within the reach of the poor. 
Finally, the universities have been deprived of their autonomy, 
and the students subjected to military discipline and surrounded 
by vexations and petty regulations. This policy would have to 
be reversed. Russia needs more educated citizens, not less, and 
the interests of a progressive ruler would not conflict with this 
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national need. The anti-education measures have affected the 
young women of Russia even more injuriously than the young 
men. Higher education, and the opportunities of qualifying 
themselves for the practise of the liberal professions, have been 
withheld from them, and hundreds have had to go abroad to study 
medicine since the closing of the medical school for women in 
St. Petersburg. Of late there has been some talk of reopening 
it, but the conditions it is proposed to impose would exclude 
those who need it most and who would prove most useful to soci- 
ety as workers. 

“The repeal of all legislation against the Stundists and other 
religious sects, which have been relentlessly persecuted, and the 
abolition of the Jewish pale of settlement are also included in the 
reforms warmly advocated by Russian Liberals.” 


On the question whether Russia is ripe for constitutional gov- 
ernment, Mr. Yarros writes as follows: 


“Tt must be remembered that the masses of the people, the 
peasants, are entirely unaffected by the movements for constitu- 
tional government. ‘The masses have not changed their attitude 
of religious veneration toward the Czar. To them his will is still 
divine law; to them he is still the source of all goodness and 
greatness. They believe him to be their best friend, protector, 
and champion. The Nihilists have totally failed in their efforts 
to shake the peasants’ belief in the Czar. 

“But does this condition tend to weaken the case of the Lib- 
erals? Notat all. The real question is, not whether the peas- 
ants comprehend and desire political freedom, but whether polit- 
ical freedom is good for Russia as a whole, whether its 
development will be hastened by it. Certainly the peasants will 
not rise in rebellion to object to the introduction of constitution- 
alism. They will accept it from the Czar as a blessing decause it 
is bestowed by him. Nor can there be any question of the ripe- 
ness or fitness of the country for freer government. Austria is 
scarcely more homogeneous than Russia, and its peasantry cannot 
be justly described as superior intellectually and morally to the 
Russian peasantry. If Austria is not impeded in her progress 
by constitutional government, there is surely nothing extravagant 
or revolutionary in the program of Russian intelligence.” 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION FOR KOREA. 


pacha: in Korea is not to remain an empty word. The 
Japanese are evidently bent upon introducing into Korea 
that Western civilization which has enabled them to overcome 
their gigantic rival for Asiatic predominance. In 7he Korean 
Repository, Seoul, Mr. Homer B. Hulbert enumerates some of 
the “Resolutions agreed to by the Korean Council of State,” and 
reviews their possible effect upon the population. 
portant of these resolutions are the following: 


The most im- 


“Henceforth the year from the establishment of the dynasty is 
to be the date on all official documents within the Kingdom and 
without. The agreements with China shall be altered and min- 
isters plenipotentiary shall be sent to the various Powers. 

“The distinction between patrician and plebeian rank shall be 
done away with, and men shall be selected for office according to 
ability, without distinction of birth. 

“The law which renders the family and connections of a crim- 
inal liable to punishment shall be totally abrogated. The of- 
fender only shall be punished. 

“Early marriages are strictly forbidden. A man must be 
twenty and a woman sixteen before they marry. 

“Slavery shall be abolished. 

“As it is difficult to test ability by literary essays alone, the 
throne is to be memorialized to alter the method of selecting 
officials. : 

“A circular is to be issued calling for a statement of the true 
amount and designation of all Royal taxes, leviable on farm 
lands, etc. A tabulated statement shall be drawn up showing 
what has been expended out of the income received by each de- 
partment, the balance in hand, the amount due but not received, 
as well as an inventory of office furniture. A circular shall be 
issued calling for a statement of the total amount of expenditure 
in the provinces, civii as well as military. Taxes and rates and 
palace contributions are to be paid in money. Banks are to be 
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established for the issue of coin to furnish the people with capital 
for trading in rice and grain.” 


Mr. Hulbert draws attention to the fact that the complete inde- 
pendence of Korea is guaranteed. The change in the calendar 
is characteristic of Asiatic institutions. The Chinese, claiming 
suzerainty, imposed upon the Koreans the Mongol and Manchu 
calendars as a mark of dependence. That distinction between 
the classes will cease, he regards as a Utopian idea. He says 

“We Westerners talk about working up, but in Korea the great 
trouble is that a man of the upper classes, however desperate his 
circumstances, cannot throw off his coat and start in at the foot of 
the ladder. Any’Korean can work his way up if he has brains 
and money ; it is when the man of good blood has to tighten his 
belt ‘to the sharp belly-pinch,’ as Kipling has it, that caste dis- 
tinctions become irksome. . . . The resolution, therefore, asserts 
the right of any man, however high his birth, to engage in any 
honest trade or occupation without forfeiting his claims to the 
name of gentleman. This resolution is not so much a law 
as a statement of opinion designed to give direction to public 
opinion and gradually work it up to a point where the enuncia- 
tion of such a principle will be unnecessary.” 

To abrogate the laws which render the family of a criminal 
responsible for his actions appears to the writer as a somewhat 
hasty step, for, unless the police of the country are organized in 
such a manner as to be able to track down criminals in a large 
majority of cases, there will be no strong deterrent to crime, and 
The 
law limiting the marriageable age, and its supplementary pro- 


the latter state of the country will be worse than the first. 


vision allowing widows to marry as they please, will improve the 
moral status of the nation, but it will take time to convince the 
people of its value. Slavery existed only in a mild form in Korea, 
its worst feature being the sale of the wives and daughters of 
law-breakers. Concerning the choice of officials from literary 
men Mr. Hulbert says: 


“Koreans all knew that the literary examination was a farce, 
and that the man who could pay most handsomely or who had 
the ear of one of the influential officials would be sure to draw the 
prize, and yet there still remained the old, time-honored custom 
of going up to the capital and trying for a prize, and as the un- 
expected does sometimes happen, chance might favor them. 
Korean tradition and folklore are full of stories about examina- 
tions, and the doing away with them will eliminate a most funda- 
mental factor from Korean life of to-day. It will be like taking 
from the Swiss his Alpine horn, from the Englishman his Christ- 
mas, from the Spaniard his bull-fight, from the Italian his Carni- 
val, from the Turk his Mecca.” 


Mr. Hulbert does not think the proposed financial reforms easy, 
but the Government will at least know where it stands; a clear 
outline of receipts and expenditure will be the death-blow toa 
large body of hangers-on who have been accustomed to take care 
of the surplus. The Government must know where the money 
goes, every dollar of it. The writer concludes his paper with the 
following remarks 


“Tt is hardly necessary to say that, as yet, few reforms have 
been put in operation. The Chinese calendar has been discarded. 
The whole scheme of the officiary has been reorganized. The 
new coin has been put into circulation. The wearing of long 
sleeves by the Vyanghau class has been discontinued. A police 
force has been organized, and a law requiring the name of each 
inmate of each house to be posted on the front door has been en- - 
forced. ‘The more radical reforms are still in abeyance, but upon 
the completion of the Council’s work and its ratification by His 
Majesty they will doubtless be put in operation as rapidly as the 
still unsettled condition of the country will permit.” 





ACCORDING to 7he Eastern World, Yokohama, some Japanese patriots 
are intent upon raising a great monument in commemoration of the Jap- 
anese victories. It will be built‘of iron, similar to the Eiffel tower, and will 
be raised to a height of 1,000 feet. The lower floors are to be used for a 
permanent exhibition of Japanese industrial efforts. As the expenses will 
be only $350,000, it should not be difficult to raise the necessary funds. 
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CHINA’S AWAKENING. 


UBLIC opinion is evidently becoming aroused in China. If 
the present mission headed by Li Hung Chang succeeds in 
concluding the preliminaries of peace, and China is saved from 
utter destruction, radical reforms may be witnessed in the mam- 
moth Empire. Some of the more honest Mandarins express their 
dissatisfaction with the present state of affairs in no measured 
terms, as, for instance, General Ling-Tung-Fu, the ex-Black Flag 
chief of Annam, who has been appointed Commissioner for the 
defense of Formosa. The North China Daily News, Shanghai, 
publishes a letter written by this official, in which he complains 
that he is only a commander in name, as the civil authorities 
hinder all his efforts. If he were given freedom of action, he 
would gather his old followers in the war against France and 
march them against the Japanese. -He believes that his veterans 
would soon learn the tactics of the enemy. 

But the most remarkable evidence of awakening is the language 
adopted by the Chinese Press. According to the Ost-A siatische 
Lioyd, Shanghai, the native Press welcomes the appointment 
of foreigners to office. The German paper, which is perfectly 
reliable, quotes the Shen-Pao, Shanghai, as follows: 


“Astonishment has been expressed that the Emperor should 
have ordered v. Hanneken to an audience, when there are so 
many high Chinese officials who could answer the Emperor’s 
question. No doubt he knows what to think of his high officials. 
The military Mandarins know only how to fill their pockets with 
the pay of the soldiers. ‘The commanders of the fleet treat 
Chinese merchants abroad with contempt. Wine, music, and 
light women are all they care for. And such men should be able 
to display some energy in the face of an enemy? You may as 
well expect them toclimb up to heaven! The officials of the civil 
service are worse than the military ones. Their defraudings and 
oppression of the people are unlimited. Thus it is possible that 
a certain official pocketed 2,000,000 taels over a deal concerning 
war material. No wonder that the Emperor turns to a foreigner 
who has proved his ability during the war, and asks for his 
advice.” 


But it is very doubtful if China will be able to retrieve her 
lost fortunes during the present war. The Japanese army at 
present in Manchuria is more formidable than the European 
armies which threatened the Chinese Empire during the wars 
with France and England, although the Japanese have not as 
many troops in the field as some European papers suppose. The 
Japan Mail, Yokohama, says: 


“In the early days of the war, when all military preparations 
of this country were wrapped in a cloud of obscurity, editors pos- 
sessing no previous knowledge of the army’s organization, nor 
having access to sources of intelligence, could scarcely be blamed 
if they perpetrated blunders. But now so much is known that 
nothing can excuse the wild assertion that over a hundred and 
thirty thousand men are in the field. . . . The Japanese standing 
forces consist of the Imperial Guard and six divisions. We may 
omit the Imperial Guard from the present calculation, as it con- 
stitutes a special branch. On a peace footing, the six Divisions 
—considering combatants only—number fifty-six thousand. Be- 
fore the embarkation of the Sendai troops, three and a half 
Divisions had been sent, the Third and Fifth forming the First 
Army, and the First together with one half of the Sixth forming 
the Second Army. Had these Divisions been of their peace 
strength, they could not have been more than thirty-two thou- 
sand. But they have been strengthened by the reserves, which 
number, in all, eighty-five thousand. . . . It is certain that the 
two Divisions of the First Army were on the peace-footing only 
when they went to the war, but they have been increased until 
they now muster something like.40,000. The Second Army has 
not been brought up to that standard; its Division and a half 
does not exceed 22,000. Before the Sendai Division embarked, 
the Japanese forces in Manchuria did not exceed 62,000... . 
Now that the Sendai Division has crossed to the Lixotung penin- 
sula, Japan may de said to have 80,000 troops, approximately, in 
the field. It is a mighty effort. Modern history offers no par- 
allel. Which of the colossal European Powers would willingly 
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undertake the task of sending eighty thousand men to fight be- 
yond the sea?” 


The losses of the Japanese are comparatively small. The 
health of the troops appears to be excellent, and there does not 
seem to be any tendency to waste life in battle on the part of the 
Japanese commanders. The M/zyako Shimbun, Tokio, publishes 
the following statistics, which have been carried down to the end 
of 1894: 


“General Oshima landed June 12 at Chemulpo. From that 
time till the close of the year, 17 engagements took place, all of 
which ended favorably to the Japanese. The losses of the 
Japanese were, according to statistics, 418 killed and 1,665 
wounded; the losses of the Chinese, as nearly as can be calcu- 
lated, were 6,620 dead and 3,500 wounded. Eleven hundred 
and sixty-four Chinese were taken prisoners. Six hundred and 
seven pieces of artillery were captured by the victorious Japanese, 
as well as 7,900 stand of small arms, 268 horses, 3,326 field tents, 
3 ships of war,.21 merchant vessels, and ammunition and other 
stores valued at over $3,500,000. The whole of the booty is 
valued at nearly $8,000,000, but neither Wei-hai-Wei nor Port 
Arthur is included in these statistics.” 





WHY ITALIANS LEAVE ITALY. 


GEORGE LAINE, who lately traveled in Italy, has 
¢ gathered some of the opinions of the people regarding the 
present Government of that country and the causes which lead to 
the increase of emigration. The answers to his questions are very 
interesting, although he has, after the usual manner of reporters, 
managed to elicit the information which would be most pleasing 
to his readers, and he blames Italy’s adherence to the Triple 
Alliance for all her woes. The Triple Alliance, it must be re- 
membered, is very unpopular in France. Mr. Lainé inteviewed 
all kinds of people, workmen, shopkeepers, students, and soldiers, 
and took the conversations down stenographically. He now 
publishes the results of his interviews in the Revue Hebdoma- 
daire, Paris. Asking some emigrants who were about to depart 
for America why they emigrated to so Cistant a country, he re- 
ceived the following answer: 

“In Italy the rich do not care whether the poor have work or 
not. They put away their money in their strong-boxes instead 
of using it, like the wealthy people of France, to ameliorate the 
condition of the laborers and improve the country. It was not 
always thus. When France and Italy were friends, those who 
could not find work in Italy were well received in France. There 
is also much misery in Lombardy, Piedmont, and Emilia. Dur- 
ing the Austrian occupation the river Po was literally covered 
with ships; nowadays there is hardly one a week.” 


M. Lainé thought that his informants would be revolutionaries 





THE NEW TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
—ll Papagallo, Rome. 
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of the first water, and either Socialists or at least Republicans. 
But the answers given to his questions dispelled this idea: 


“We can neither read nor write, and do not bother about poli- 
tics. We know nothing about the Socialists, and there are none 
in our village. What we want is that the State should force the 
rich to spend their money instead of locking it up. If we had 
anything to say, we would oblige a landowner who has, let us 
say, ten thousand a year income, to spend five thousand in im- 
provements of the property. If he refuses, he should be taxed 
to that extent. But we cannot overcome those who at present 
hold the reins. Perhaps there will be a change for the better at 
some future day.” 


Another time M. Lainé engaged in conversation with an old 
soldier. He was informed that compulsory service is not popu- 
lar with the men: 


“ Although they are better fed, clothed, and housed in the army 
than they would be outside of it, they are anxious to leave the 
regiment, for these advantages do not weigh against the neces- 
sity of discipline: By themselves they starve to death, but they 
are free. : 

“Every one accuses the new régime of being the cause of the 
misery which reigns in Italy. We have had great men and great 
patriots, such as Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi, and Maz- 
zini, but they all died in their prime. We might be one of the 
richest and most prosperous of nations, if we were not in the 
hands of incapable men and of robbers.” 


WANTED, ANOTHER NAPOLEON. 


ITH the revival in this country of Napoleonic literature, 
comes an earnest call in France for a new Napoleon. 
A Member of the Chamber of Deputies it is who makes it. He 
openly declares in the Figaro, Paris, that the legislative body to 
which he belongs is utterly incapable of looking after the inter- 
ests of the country. The paper which publishes his article isa 
fair barometer of public opinion in France, which fact makes this 
attack upon the Republic still more remarkable. M. Delafosse 
expresses himself as follows: . 


“The Chamber at present contains three hundred lawyers and 
eighty medical men, who are entirely out of touch and sympathy 
with the people, and were elected only because they knew best 
how to flatter the vanity of the masses and excuse its vices. For 
this, these professional politicians rob the country as they please. 
There is no doubt that the legal profession is represented in the 
Chamber, but not the country at large. People are beginning to 
ask themselves whether it would not be best to throw their repre- 
sentatives into the Seine. The tirades against the second of 
December no longer have an effect. Madame Severine is quite 
right when she asks why the massacres of the second of Decem- 
ber should always be spoken of, while the massacres of June, 
1848, and 1871 are never mentioned. But the December Revolu- 
tion overthrew the flesh-pots of the Bourgeoisie. The momey- 
bags respect Cavaignac, who killed 30,000 proletarians and 
granted national honors to Thiers, who caused a similar massacre, 
Yet Canbert, a brave, generous fellow, was called a murderer 
and a bad soldier, although he prohibited his men from firing 
upon the bourgeois who greeted him with bullets on the Boule- 
vard Montmartre. M.Waldeck-Rousseau, whois regarded as the 
coming man, cannot save the country and society from a catas- 
trophe, although he hopes to do so by his Unzon Repudlicaine, 
which is directed against the Socialists. 

“What is needed is a man who understands that everything 
under the present régime is rotten; a man who has the courage 
to overthrow the present institutions, the laws, the people who 
administer them, and even the customs of the nation.” 


The Imperialist Deputy closes his paper with a most earnest 
appeal for such a man to come forward. 


“Such a man [he says] must be ready to perform the same 
work. which Bonaparte performed after the eighteenth of Bru- 
maire. If there is a man in this republic strong enough to do it, 
he is welcome. If not, some deliverer will arise out of the Saint- 
Arnaud’s ashes.” 
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Emperor William and the Inscription.—The whole German 
nation, metaphorically speaking, has been and still is wrangling 
over the text of an inscription with which the new House of Par- 
liament is to be dedicated to the nation. ‘To the German peo- 
ple” was first proposed. To this the Emperor was said to object, 
and now a great many other texts have been suggested, most of 
which sound as if John Smith announced to the public that he 
has bought a present for himself. The Emperor is extremely 
annoyed at this. He declares that he never thought of interfer- 
ing in the matter. The Grenzdboten, Leipsic, usually well in- 
formed on such matters, says: 


“When the Emperor was informed that he was said to oppose 
the inscription ‘to the German people,’ he was very angry. 
When he heard that the inscription ‘to the German Empire,’ 
which the Committee finally settled upon, was opposed by many 
throughout the country, he laughed bitterly. Many other devices 
were proposed, and one evening at supper the Emperor was 
asked what inscription he would suggest. He answered promptly 
and decidedly: ‘Salus populi suprema lex esto’ [Let the 
safety of the people be the supreme law]. The courtiers were 
dumbfounded, one of their number especially, for he had been in 
the habit lately of quoting another saying of Cicero’s, one which 
the Emperor had inscribed in the Golden Book at Munich. 
The Emperor turned to this favorite with some sarcasm. ‘My 
dear Count,’ he said, ‘you seem to be astonished to hear these 
two proverbs out of the same mouth, just as if regzs voluntas 
could be anything but the innermost conviction of what should be 
done forthe sa/us populz. But never mind the inscription. The 
German Empire will not go to pieces over it.’” 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


RECENT statistics show that the Socialist Press in Germany numbers 130 
organs. The most important of these are the Vorwdrts, the Social-Demokrat, 
and the scientific Veue Zett; 36 of these papers are dailies, 20 appear three 
times a week, 9 twice a week, and 7 once a week. A large number are de- 
voted to the interests of different labor-unions. There are also two comic 
papersand one illustrated home journal. The Vorwdrfs pays its publishers 
a profit of over $10,000 a year—which proves that there are worse things 
than publishing seditious literature. 


A DESPATCH to the Lokal-Anzeiger, Berlin, says that the Czar has taken 
steps to prevent the use of the lash on the part of local judges. It had 
been prohibited long ago, but the magistrates administered floggings “ un- 
officially.” It is said that the Czar received, ina mysterious manner, sta- 
tistics proving that more than 3,000 persons during the last few years were 
either flogged to death or died from after-effects. It will be very difficult 
to prevent the local authorities from applying their most cherished mode 
of punishment. 


THE Berlin students recently held a meeting in honor of Bismarck, and 
closed it by sending a loyal telegram to the Emperor. Both the Emperor 
and the present Chancellor commended the youths “ for their appreciation 
of Germany’s greatest man, who deserves the enthusiastic gratitude of the 
nation.” 


JAPAN is drawing the reins a little closer. New-chwang, one of the 
treaty-ports, is reported taken. This should teach the Chinese that Japan 
does not intend her adversary to carry on war operations under the pro- 
tection of foreign flags. 


AN American syndicate is said to have made overtures to China to fur- 
nish the silver necessary to pay her war indemnity. The A/adderadatsch, 
Berlin, is wrapped in admiration at this proof of American business instincts, 
and thinks it is the first time that an enterprising dealer offered to sella 
coffin to a dying man. 





UNCLE SAM’S BUSINESS INSTINCT. 
—Kiladderadatsch, Berlin. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONCERNING NAGGING WOMEN AGAIN. 


S was confidently expected, Dr. Cyrus Edson’s recent re- 
marks about “nagging women” have drawn fire, and not 
only from one source, but from three, and from three combined 
—a sort of triple alliance fulmination. A symposium, composed 
of Lady Henry Somerset, Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, and 
Mrs. Marion Harland, replies to Dr. Edson through the pages of 
The North American Review, in which periodical his article ap- 
peared, and from which we quoted in our issue of January 12. 
Lady Somerset admits that Dr. Edson’s analysis of the de- 
merits of nagging as a science and an art is doubtless in the main 
correct, but thinks that if he had made his criticism apply to “a 
nervous man or woman” he would have been more just, and con- 
sequently would have done more good. 


“For [says she] those of us who have been widely observant of 
human life are perfectly aware that nagging is not a vice that 
attaches to sex, but is rather the outcome of a physical condition 
that is chiefly dependent on environment. Persons who wear 


* their nerves on the outside of their skin will be difficult to live 


with, and whether they are men or women will make very little 
difference. . . . Any discussion of the nagging woman that fails 
to take into account the fact that she lives in a house instead of 
in the open, as we say in England; that she breathes a vitiated 
atmosphere most of the time—I mean the average woman; that 
she bears the strain of wifely and motherly cares minus the com- 
pensation that results from mingling with the daily life of the 
world and coming into touch with its multifarious and inspiring 
interests, is to my mind unscientific. Take the average man and 
put him in similar surroundings, encase him in the same restricted 
garments that women wear, and the word ‘a nagging woman’ 
would but feebly describe his condition, for he would be likely 
to become either mildly lunatic or altogether imbecile.” 


Mrs. Spofford brings to the charge a good deal of feeling and 
no small amount of irony. Referring to Dr. Edson’s statement 
that a shrewish wife can make a husband brutal and profane, 
cause him to resort to drunkenness, or drive him to a madhouse, 
she asks: “Is there then so littlestaminain man’s nature?” And 
upon this she tauntingly quotes Adam’s plea: “The woman 
tempted me, and I did eat.” 


“But in point of fact, one has known husbands who were brutal 
whose wives were patient, long-suffering little Griseldas; hus- 
bands that were profane whose gentle wives shrank from an oath 
as from a blow; men who looked on the wine when it was red 
because they liked it, and who beggared and disgraced their 
families and drove their wives to their graves by means of it ; and 
men who went to a madhouse because their fathers had abused 
their silent and submissive mothers for generations before them. 

“Indeed, everything of which this arraignment accuses wives 
is equally true of husbands. May not the time-honored jests con- 
cerning the mother-in-law and the mother’s cookery be sum- 
moned as witnesses? Is there no husband whose return home is 


dreaded by every one in the house, from the wife to the cat; no - 


husband whose wife lives with a worse than the sword of Damo- 
cles over her head in the knowledge that the least conscious or 
unconscious sin of omission or commission would furnish him 
excuse for seeking pleasures away from her; no husband whose 
perpetual accusation and fault-finding have made his wife’s last 
wish at night one that she might not wake up in the morning? 
Speaking of madhouses, if there are none of these husbands, why 
is it that the preponderance of the inhabitants of these places are 
unhappy wives?” 

Mrs. Harlan writes with equally fervid but more suppressed 
feeling. She indirectly imputes to Dr. Edson a belief in “the 
mischievous theory of the natural antagonism of the sexes,” and 
denies that the domestic infelicities depicted by him are common. 
She says: 

“We know that for every household where ‘the essence of nag- 
ging’ is pungently evident to the home-coming husband and 
father, five hundred are swept and garnished for the return of 
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the head and bread-winner. For every wife who meets her 
weary husband at evening with ‘fault-finding and scolding,’ one 
thousand dress worn faces in smiles and muster cheery phrases 
for the welcome of the jaded man. Iam continually moved to 
admiration by the heroic and tactful ingenuity displayed by com- 
monplace women in turning the bright side of their hard, prosaic 
lives toward the husbands who put into the dock of home for rest 
and repairs after the day's crufsing in the windy world. I main- 
tain that these are the representative wives and mothers of our 
land, and that the sporadic outbursts of a temper frayed by 
domestic worries, the rebellion of nerves overtaxed by watching 
so oft over ailing girls and wailing babies and wild boys—not to 
mention the mother’s physical mal-ease—call for the widest 
breadth and warmest folding of the cloak of charity, rather than 
for critical analysis. ‘These women may sin much or little in this 
regard. ‘They also love much. 

“T doubt if in the social grade where the baited victim of the 
nagger takes refuge in the corner saloon instead of his club, the 
vice of persistent fault-finding and scolding be as prevalent as 
our brilliant essayist would incline us to think. When the brakes 
of love, religion, and conventional refinement are not applied to 
the temper, prudence, learned from experience, comes into play. 
Unless a woman be a rank fool she comprehends that where she, 
figuratively or literally, uses her nails, the husband or father will 
reply with his fists. For her own and her children's sakes she 
would fain keep her master in a good humor. One reads every 
day of wives who are beaten because their husband's dinners are 
not ready in time, or their suppers not cooked to the tyrants’ 
taste. Even the inveterate nagger has lucid intervals in which 
she appreciates the might of brute force and the expediency of 
living on amicable terms with the money-getter. 

“The wheedling wife—the born and bred diplomatist—is more 
to be dreaded by him who aspires to rule despotically in his small 
world than the rarer specimen of a class our forefathers essayed 
to abolish by the discipline of the branks and the ducking-stool.” 


ABSURDITIES OF MEN’S ATTIRE. 


M*s has been accustomed time out of mind to chaff woman 

for the inconsistency and uselessness of her clothing, and 
has considered his own dress a model of aptness and common 
sense. That he is not altogether right is the opinion of 7he 
Lancet, London, February 25, which, in a short article on “ Ra- 
tional Dress,” concludes that, especially from a hygienic point of 
view, man’s garb might be altered for the better in many re- 
spects. We quote parts of the article below: 

‘*Among the many definitions of man is one which defines him 
as the only animal that wears clothes. Now, this would be cor- 
rect if we added the word vertebrate, for several of the lower 
animals do wear clothes, and wear them, too, with a sense of 
their fitness and sensible use that puts the bimanous vertebrate 
to shame. Among these animals who have solved the problem of 
rational dress are the hermit crab, the larva of the caddis, and 
certain caterpillars. These clothes are rational in so far that they 
are fitting for whatever the wearers are doing (of course the 
problem is simplified when the day’s occupation consists of little 
else than eating and sleeping) ; but how far below these creatures 
in our use of dress are we! . 

“The lungs, as far as anatomy yoes, are exposed at the back 
almost more than at the front. Yet man’s clothing overlooks 
this fact. A man’s shirt is at least three times thicker in front 
than at the back, his waistcoat is always a mere lining at the 
back, and if, as the majority of men do, he does not button his 
coat his back is sure to be much exposed. ‘Take again the change 
from morning to night. During the day a man goes about with 
thick woolen clothes, thick socks, thick boots or shoes with spats. 
At night he puts on very thin clothes, a waistcoat which is no 
protection whatever, thin shoes, silk socks, without any spats, 
and sallies forth to dine, after which perhaps a dance or a theater. 
When arrived he congratulates himself that he is not as those 
poor silly women who go about with the upper part of their chests 
bare. We are certain, however, that men catch cold from wear- 
ing evening dress far more than women do, and it behooves all 
who go out in the evening to keep the legs and feet warm as 
well as the upper part of the body, and to wear an extra vest to 
make up for the practical disappearance of the waistcoat.” 
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PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 


IX years ago the world streamed to Paris; some went to 
study the nature of the revived France—that France which 
a terrible war and a cruel internal fiend had tried toruin; some 
went on account of the centenary of the great Revolution; others 
went to see what a Republic could do; others went solely on ac- 
count of the Exhibition <All went away amazed at the power of 
that nation which had survived so cruel a fate, and most, even 
those monarchically minded, testified to the glory of France. All 
profited by the industrial concourse from every part of the world. 
The Parisians made all the money they expected. No wonder 
then that France and the Parisians want to repeat the experiment 
in Igoo. 

The foreign papers are at present full of details of the coming Ex- 
hibition, some of which we give here. La Revue, Supplement of 
the Revue Encyclopédigue, gives illustrations, which we repro- 
duce, of some of the best designs offered to the Committee in 
charge. In the same magazine M. F. Jourdain criticizes most se- 
verely the work done by the Conimittee and says that it is “ neither 


modern, nor French, nor conforming to the most elementary ne- 


cessities of our social existence,” yet he recognizes that they have 





DESIGN BY M. CHARLES GIRAULT. 

done “work showing both talent, genius, ingenuity, and imagina- 
tion, which place our architects above everybody, particularly 
above those of America.” ‘The Committee gave the prize of 6,000 
francs to the plans of MM. Ch. Girault and Eugene Hénard (see 
cut). The New York Staats Zeitung says about the Exhibition : 


“The question of location is a question of life for the Paris 
tradesmen. The farther from the center of the town, the more 
time the visitors spend on the road and the less in the shops. 
The wise men of the Committee have considered this and are dis- 
posed to locate this Exhibition nearer the town than those before. 
The Exhibition of 1900 will occupy that part of Champs Elysées 
where the old Exhibition building stands, the left river-shore 
opposite the Esf/anade de Invalides, both river-shores up to 
Champ de Mars on the left and Trocadero on the right, and both 
of these two immense grounds, so well known from the last Ex- 
hibition. Thus the new Exhibition comes much nearer to the 
town than the former ones, and the main entrance will be on the 
Place de la Concorde. 

“On the basis of this extensive ground and calculating to have 
400,000 square meters surface, the Committee invited competitive 
designs. It did not expect to get one complete and fully satisfac- 
tory plan; it rather wanted ideas and sketches which would util- 
ize the present trees, gardens, and country features and contribute 
something new and beautiful to the general features of the land- 
scape and the permanent beauty of the city. The prizes offered 
were not high, but many, thus encouraging the young and fresh 
talents, rather than the old and well-established authorities. 

One hundred and eight sketches were received, which now are ex- 
hibited in the twenty-five rooms of the old Exhibition paiace on 
Champs Elysées. Many are carefully done and show good 
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work, but really nothing new, nothing fascinating and of blame- 
less beauty. One sees everywhere how the artists have strained 
themselves to produce something which will captivate the public, 
like the Eiffel Tower, in all its ugliness, did six years ago. 

The jury gave six prizes of 6,000 francs, four of 4,000 francs, five of 
2,000 francs, and six of 1.000 francs. ‘I'welve of these plans retain 
the Eiffel Tower. nine the Machinery Building on Champ de Mars. 
ten the old Industrial Palace, and only three take notice of the old 
buildings for art and science on Champ de Mars. The final 
selection of a plan lies in the hands of Bouvard, the Director of 
Architecture. . The two most promising plans are those of 
Hénard and Girault (see cut) ; they make the Seine the central 
point of the Exhibition. The plan of Paulin, which also got the 
first prize, includes a sketch of a colonial exhibition on the Tro- 
cadero, which in all probability will be realized. Public opin- 
ion demands that the present dispositions of the ground on the 
Champs Elysées and Trocadero be preserved. The three plans 
mentioned above do that; they are therefore that much ahead of 
all the others. The Paris Press is daily making front against 
all France’s neighbors. If they continue as they have done in 
the last two years, the Exhibition of 1900 may be nothing but a 
‘delusion and a snare,’ not only for Paris but for the whole of 
humanity.” 

Alphonse de Calonne writes at length in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes on the Exhibition. He is very sarcastic and dissatisfied 
with everything the Committee has done or proposes to do. His 
article savors of personal disappointment. He is absolutely dis- 





DESIGN BY M. EUGENE HENARD. 


satisfied with the ground selected, because it will not give unity 
to the Exhibition. 

The Figaro, Paris, thinks that, if the Exhibition is to be a 
success, its organizers have not much time for leisure. Gov- 
ernors and prefects must be communicated with both in France 
and in the Colonies, Fine Art Societies and owners of private 
collections must be consulted. Abroad, able commissioners must 
be chosen, and special care should be taken to insure toall ex- 
hibitors the safety of their property, not only while on the Ex- 
hibition grounds but also while on the road to and from the 
Exhibition. Concerning the power to be used in the Machinery 
Hall, the /zgaro says: 

“Electricity will be the soul and queen of future exhibitions, to 
the utter exclusion of steam. The kettle of Denis Papin and 
Stephenson's engine will figure in the Exposition as retrospective 
mechanical wonders, replaced by the last effort of human genius, 
which marks the close of the century. ‘Transmitted electricity 
will move everything at the Exposition of 1goo, will inspire 
everything with life and supplant the older elements that have 
been made subservient by man.” 

Outside of France the coming Exhibition is, on the whole, 
viewed kindly, although a few English papers say they are tired 
of exhibitions. Germany shows much interest; the official Press 
is far less opposed to it than that of 1889. The Kélnische Zeitung, 
Cologne, nevertheless, fears that the Paris newspapers will prove 
to be the worst enemies of the Exhibition: 


“Unprejudiced foreigners, who wish the French capital all 
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possible success, cannot help fearing that this success may be 
hindered by one thing only—the behavior of professional instiga- 
tors. While the men who prepare this great undertaking are 
working hard to attract thousands upon thousands of foreigners, 
planning how to amuse them, house and feed them until the tri- 
umph of Paris is complete and her streets are once again paved 
with foreign gold, a wicked crew is daily and hourly yelling 
against all foreigners as enemies and spies. A least respectable, 
but by no means small, portion of the Paris Press daily hisses 
against all neighboring countries, and if this is allowed to go on 
as it has gone on during the last two years the hopes for the Ex- 
hibition of 1900 may end in bitter disappointment. That would 
be a sad thing, not only for Paris and France, but for all Euro- 
pean mankind.” 





JEWISH COLONIZATION IN PALESTINE. 


HE attempts to restore the glory of Palestine and to rebuild 
within its limits a Jewish nation are not making as much 
noise in the world as formerly, but they are steadily proceeding 
none the less. A number of colonies have been planted there, 
and they even have an organ published in Jerusalem. This 
organ, Mich Foh Merez Israe/, publishes accounts of the progress 
of colonists, and in a recent number gives details which are of 
considerable interest. We translate as follows: 


“The number of Jewish laborers in the colony of Sichron 
Jacob, ten miles from Haifa, is 71. Of these 51 are German- 
speaking Jews and the remainder Spanish Jews and Jews from 
Gemen. As to their nationalities, 15 are natives, 12 are from 
Rumania, and the rest come from Russia. Twenty of the total 
number have families, the others are unmarried. Most of these 
laborers migrated to Palestine eight years ago, and at that time 
their yearly income was derived as follows : 


2 received 300 francs. I received 630 francs. 
os 


I ¥ 350 * I 659 - 
I h 400 2 * 700 ? 
15 +“ 450 “ 7 “ 720 oe 
27 oe 500 7 2 oo goo 


& 


21 * 600 
Ten, also, had from 300 to 1,000 francs in cash. Five were own- 
ers of real estate. The number of the colonists [other than 
laborers] in this settlement is 62, and all of these have families. 
The monthly aid received by each person from the administration 
of Baron Edmund de Rothschild is 12 francs per head; those who 
bring their grapes to the wine distillery receive 14 francs per 


person. The vintage of Sichron Jacob for 1894 yielded 
NT eee eee 10, 797 kilograms. 
en IOS Th ocd Ws ose tenes 169,278 7 
* ak ee Pe 23,948 sp 
2 tks SADR IRN ARS Se 8 es err 40, 540 * 
234,558 7 


These grapes yielded 138,000 liters of wine. The average har- 
vest of each colonist was 8,000 kilograms of grapes, and there 
were some who brought 20,000 kilograms to the distillery. The 
wine is sold at 3 francs per ten liters. 

“The school of one hundred pupils has five classes. 

“There are 19 persons in the colony of Em al Gamel, and in 
Shavj 18 are to be found. Theaid they receive under the Baron's 
administration amounts to 36 francs per family. 

“Good news comes from Upper Galilee, where the silk industry 


‘is progressing and affords steady work to 50 people, besides giving 


work to many families in Zefath, for learning how to weave is 
acquired in a short time. In order to get water-power to the 
manufacturers two brooks are going to be connected. 

“The condition of the colonists in Meshmor Hajarden [the 
Watch on the Jordan] is very bad, and as they are unable to pay 
the Arabs for watching, the stealing [by the Arabs] goes on as 
before. Inthe Gedera [Fence] colony, between Ramlaand Jeru- 
salem, the settlers have begun to produce cognac from the grapes 
and the prospect is good. 

“The Government has allowed the American Shovj Zion [Re- 
turners to Zion] Society to-colonize its members in the Holy 
Land.”—7vranslated for Tue Literary DIcEst. 
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CHESS. 
Problem 51. 


FIRST PRIZE, GERMAN CHESS-CONGRESS, DRESDEN, 1894. 
One of the most beautiful problems ever composed. 
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Y UY jjp Uj; Wy} ; wor and K R 5. 
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Yy and K Be. 
White mates in three moves. 
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Solution of Problems. 


No. 49. 

White. Black. White. Black. 
1 R—Q sq K—B 5 Pinscnte Any other move of 
2 Kt—Kt 6 mate 2 Kt—Kt 6 mate Kt 
€ scence K—Q 4 B vssnas R anywhere 
2Q—Kt 5 mate 2 Kt—Kt 6 mate 
I seseee P—B 5 ZT aeeeee P—Q 4 
2Q—R 5 mate 2 Q—Kt 8 mate. 
oer Kt—B 5 
2 Kt—Q 7 mate 





Correct solution received from M. W. H., University of Virginia; W. G. 
Keyes, Pittsfield, Mass.; W. B. Simpson, Huntingdon, Pa.; F. H. Johnston, 
Elizabeth City, N. C.; John F. Dee, Buffalo, N. Y.; the Revs. E. C. Haskell, 
Sigourney, Jowa; and E. M. McMillan, Lebanon, Ky. 


Five different solutions of this problem have been received: T'wo of our 
solvers send Rx Kt. Lookagain, brethren! You send an impossible move. 
The key-move, Q—B 6,is given with Black’s reply: ‘‘Anywhere.”” Very 
well! How will P—B 5 do? Now when White plays Kt—Kt 6ch, Black 
gets inon By. Another correspondent who doesn’t think this ‘‘as bother- 
some as No. 47,” sends (1) Bx R, K—B 5; (2) Qx Pmate. Notatall. When 
QxP ch, Black K goes back to K 4. 


No. 48 has been correctly solved by the Rev. L. Shreiber, Alexandria, 
La.; Professor Dewey, Wanamie, Pa.; F. R. Jones, Macon, Ga.; W. G. 
Keyes, Pittsfield, Mass.; and M. S. Barnett, Cuba, Mo. 


Mr. Barnett and S, C. Simpson, San Francisco, Cal., send correct solution 
of No. 47. This make’ five who have gotit. Mr. Barnett says: ‘* This prob- 
lem has lots of both meat and poetry in it.”’ 


The ‘‘ Immortal Game.”’ 


Lord Randolph Churchill was ‘** an ardent chess-player,’”’ and called chess 
the “immortal game.” 

Awriter in 7he Gentleman's Magazine, refering to the fact that Buckle 
was known in Naples not as an autho. but as a chess-player, goes on to 
say: 

*“*To be a great chess-player is to be surer of immortality than a great 
statesman ora popular author. Suchreputations are soon gained and lost. 
Poet of the twenty editions, novelist of the big checks, count your gains 
now, jingle your money to-day. What will the next generation care for 
commonplace rimings or your tales of adventurous butchery? But the 
chess-player’s fame, once gained, is secure and stable. What one of all 
the countless chivalry of Spain is so familar as Ruy Lopez? What American 
except Washington is so widely known as Paul Morphy? 

** Chess, in fact, has lasted so long, that we are sure it will last forever. 
Institutions decay, empires fall to pieces, but the game goes on. When the 
British Constitution has disappeared, the Bishop’s Gambit will remain, as 
Jaenisch used to say, ‘an imperishable monument of human wisdom.’ When 
the Scotchman has come to regard Bannockburn asthe greatest of national 
misfortunes, the glories of the Scotch Gambit will not have faded. And so 
long as chess lasts will the memory of the great chess-players endure. 
Now that the Dictionary of National Biography has come to the letter E, 
we shall find many Evanses. Is there one so sure of everlasting mention 
as he who by some lucky accident or happy inspiration first played P—Q Kt 4 
in the Giuoco Piano, and so gave his name to the most popular of gambits? 
So Buckle’s games at the London Divan may survive his ‘ History of Civili- 
zation,’ as Staunton’s ‘ Handbook’ is better known than his ‘ Shakespeare.’ ”’ 


IN 1995.—‘t You'll do just as I tell you,”’ said the husband of the advanced 
woman. 

‘* What?” shrieked his wife. 

“T mean it!” said her husband. “I’d have you understand that I wear 
the skirts in this family.”—7he Record, Chicago. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Bank Statement. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks 
showed a decrease of $5,265,875 in the amonnt of 
reserve held above legal requirements, the sur- 
plus now standing at $22,788,625. Loans expanded 
$5,125,000. Specie decreased $2,368,500, and legal 
tenders decreased $3,015,100. Deposits decreased 
$470,900, and circulation increased $30,000. 

The market for call loans on stock collateral has 
been dull but firm this week. Rates at the Stock 
Exchange have averaged 2 percent., with business 
at 1% and 2% per cent.; but in the outside market 
banks and trust companies have experienced little 
difficulty in secnring 2% and 3 per cent. for what- 
ever balances they cared to place on call. Time 
loans have been in moderate demand and chiefly 
for lorg dates, while the supply has been fair. 
Quotations are 3 a 3% per cent. for sixty to ninety 
days and 4a 4% per cent. for four to six months. 
There has been a better supply of commercial pa- 
per both from the city and from the interior. The 
demand has been only moderate and some of the 
banks are out ofthe market. Quotationsare 3% per 
cent. for sixty to ninety day bills receivable, 4% a5 
per cent. for four months’ commission house and 
prime four months’ single names, 5 a5% for prime 
six months’ and 6 a7 for good four to six months’ 
single names. 

The following is a comparison of the averages of 
the New York banks for the last two weeks: 


March 9. March 2. Decrease. 
OED. «0000000000 $489,329,200 $484,204,200 *$5,125,000 
BROOCH. 22cr00c00 ‘ 67,224,000 69,592,500 2,368,500 
Legal tenders... 87,557,100 90,572,200 3,015,100 
EPODORIED.. ¢.0i0.00,000 527,969,900 528,440,800 470,900 
Circulation ...... 12,113,500 12,083,500 *30,000 





* Increase. 
—The Journal of Commerce, March 11. 


Improvement in Trade. 


There has been a moderate improvement in the 
business of the country during the week, due, pri- 
marily, to the adjournment of Congress, which 
was followed by a general feeling of relief. The 
gain in trade has been emphasized bya better de- 
mand for money and a hardening in the rates of 
interest throughout the interior, particularly at 
some of the leading Western centers, where the 
distribution of merchandise has shown a distinct 
increase. An improvement in the bank clearings 
for the week of nearly 8 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding period of last year, and the better show- 
ing made by the railways in their late traffic re- 
turns also afford evidence of a revival in trade. 

The number of out-of-town buyers in the city 
has perceptibly increased, and the effect has been 
most marked in the department of dry goods, where 
business has been fair in the aggregate. A decline 
in print cloths to the lowest point ever touched 
has been offset to a certain extent by a sharp ad- 
vance in the Southern staple. In woolens, the old 
feature of foreign fabrics competing with domes- 
tic goods has again been conspicuous. Buyers 
from the South and Southwest have been the most 
numerous in the market, although other sections 
have been well represented. Advices from the 
interior generally report stocks on hand as smaller 
than usual, and this fact encourages a belief that 
the Spring trade will be good. The crop prospects, 
of course, will be a factor, and at present the out- 
look is favorable, as Winter wheat has been well 
protected by snow and the ground is in excellent 
condition for the planting of Spring grains. . . 

No essential change has taken place in the finan- 
cial situation, although the money market has de- 
veloped a little firmer feeling. The foreign ex- 
changes advanced to the gold-shipping point, but 
the bond syndicate held complete control of the 
situation and prevented any outflow of coin, which 
caused an easier feeling in short sterling at the 
of the week. On the Stock Exchange the 
industrial stocks have been conspicuously strong, 
with a sharp rise in some cases; but the railways 
after an early advance were generally weak and 
lower on professional bear movements, with 
marked declines in a few instances. 

The great feature of the produce markets has 
been an active bull speculation in cotton, which 
has carried the price up about a quarter of a cent 
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for spots,and nearly as much for futures. Ex- 
porters have bought freely and there seems to have 
been a steady absorption of American cotton all 
over the world, as at current quotations the Amer- 
ican staple is regarded as cheaper than India cot- 
ton. The receipts have continued large and in ex- 
cess of those of last year, but at the same time 
have not been up to the previous estimates. The 
very general beliefthat the acreage next year will 
be on a much smaller scale has really been the 
great bull factor. Wheat was strong and higher 
at one period on better French markets and re- 
ports of damage to the French crop, but subse- 
quently reacted and closed with very little change 
from last week. Corn was firm and slightly bet- 
ter.—Z7he Mail and Express, March 9. 


Money and Business. 

A good many signs are strictly encouraging, 
and yet the Street is not wild with enthusiasm, and 
stocks are a little weaker than a week ago. There 
is more actual business in commercial loans, 
though the bank statement does not show it, as 
some imagine, because the addition of the Prod- 
uce Exchange Bank accounts for $3,096,000 of the 
$5,200,000 increase, and the banks have received 
some millions of bonds, whichare reckoned as loans, 
in place of the certificates for gold deposited which 
were reckoned as cash. Theincrease in loans of a 
commercial character cannot yet have been large. 
Net exports of gold have been insignificant, in 
spite of the fact that exchange was at one time 
actually above the shipping point, and the with- 
drawals from the Treasury by redemption of notes 
have been only $605,383 since the month began, 
about $75,000 for each business day, but the exhi- 
bition of the power of the syndicate does not guar- 
antee its continued exercise beyond the comple- 
tion of payments for the bonds. Imports of mer- 
chandise are smaller than the average for the pre- 
vious four weeks, but exports are running even 
much below last year’s, when the aggregate was 
but $4,600,000 more than the imports. 

An advance in prices of staples, based not upon 
prospect of increasing demand, but upon prospect 
of reduced production, gives but questionable en- 
couragement. The cotton market has worked up 
to 5.94 cents, against 5.62 last week, on the theory 
that production this year will be greatly reduced, 
which would undoubtedly be good for those who 
may continue to grow cotton, but not necessarily 
good for carriers, manufacturers, or consumers. 
The quantity which has come into sight during the 
month is 162,634 bales in seven days, against 91,513 
in eight days last year, and 193,110 in ten days in 
1892, Showing a relatively larger movement than 
when the crop was Over 9,000,000 bales. The stocks 
of American in sight, here and abroad, have de 
creased during this month 60,000 bales, against 
56,000 last year and 56,000 in 1892, which is not much 
gain, in view of the fact that the visible stock of 
American is 300,000 bales larger than in 1892, and 
is at least that much more than enough for half a 
year’s supply of the whole world. Inshort, should 
only goo,coo bales come into sight from this time 
on, against 930,000 in 1892, and should the world’s 
consumption of American cotton be as large as it 
was in 1891-92, there would be left over next Sep- 
tember about 2,400,000 bales American cotton.— 
The Tribune, March 11. 


LEGAL. 


Stock Subscriptions—Illegality of Cor- 
porate Business. 


In the case of the U. S. Vinegar Co. v. Schlegel, 
143 N. Y., 537, one the defenses, urged upon the 
court with great strength, was that the promoters 
deceived the authorities of the State of Illinois as 
to their real purpose in forming the corporation 
and fraudulently procured a corporate existence. 
This was held to present no legal defense to the 
The Court said: 

“The State must be left to vindicate its own 
honor and dignity. If it be true that its authority 
has been invoked and its laws abused for the pur- 
pose of creating and fostering a corporation det- 
rimental to public interests, it has ample power at 
any time to proceed against it and decree its dis- 
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solution. But so long as the plaintiff exists and 
is recognized by the court and authorities of that 
State it is entitled to the same recognition here, 
unless it appears that it was formed for illegal pur- 
poses here, or was doing acts prohibited by the 
laws of this State to its own citizens and corpora- 
tions. Citing Demarest v. Flack, 128 N. Y., 20s. 

‘““A foreign corporation, such as the defendant 
claims to be, may be driven from the State by 
public authority, but it does not follow that, for 
such reason, all the contracts that private in- 
dividuals have made with it, or the obligations 
that they may have incurred to it or its creditors, 
are invalidated.”’ 9 Nat. Corp. Rep., s2s. 


Resulting Trust to Wife—What Consti- 
tutes. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania says in 
the case of Gilchrist v. Brown, 30 Atl. Rep., 839, 
that ‘“‘where a wife pays part of the purchase- 
money for land deeded to her husband, it is not 
necessary to the existence of a resulting trust in 
her favor, that her money should go ‘into the 
land at the inception of the husband’s title’ by 
actual payment at that time, but it is sufficient if 
it be paid as instalments or incumbrances fall 
due, pursuant to a contract under which the title 
is acquired, and on agreement that she is to re- 
cover title to so much as she pays for.” 


Carriers of Passengers— Reciprocal Duties. 


In an article in 7he American Lawyer, Frank C. 
Smith gives a very clear summary of the recipro- 
cal rights and duties of the carriers of passengers. 
He says: ‘‘ Under the contract of carriage the law 
implies certain obligations resting upon the 
carrier, and certain reciprocal duties devolving 
upon the passenger. The carrier undertakes to 
transport the passenger safely from the initial 
point of transportation to the place of destination, 
to give reasonably sufficient notice of stations, and 
to afford a reasonable opportunity for the passen- 
gers to disembark from the train. 

‘““When the carrier has performed these obliga- 
tions, its duties and responsibilities under the con- 
tract of carriage cease, and it does not thereafter 
sustain any contractual relation to the person it 
has carried. The reciprocal duty rests upon the 
passenger to get off the train at the place to which 
he has contracted for carriage; when reasonable 
notice has been given, and reasonably safe means 
and opportunity afforded him for the purpose. 
The obligation does not rest upon the carrier to 
put the passenger off the train; nor does the law 
impose upon the carrier the duty of taking notice 
that the passenger has fallen asleep, and cause 
him to be aroused. 

“It is ordinarily the duty of the passenger to 
use his senses, and take notice of the usual an- 
nouncement of stations; and if, by reason of being 
asleep, unknown to the carrier, he fails to hear 
the notice given of the arrival of the train at his 
place of destination, and remains on the train and 
is carried beyond, the fault is his, and the carrier 
is not liable therefor. The carrier no longer owes 
him any contractual duty. The relations of the 
parties have changed, and the grounds of liability 
become different. If by his own fault and negli- 
gence the passenger is carried beyond his place of 
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destination, and he attempts to get off the train 
while it is in motion without being compelled to 
do so by the carrier, he assumes the risk of such 
act, and cannot recover for consequent injuries. 

“The contract of carriage having terminated, 
and the person being upon the train through his 
own fault, the company could become liable only 
through failure of its servants to exercise ordi- 
mary care against inflicting injury upon him. The 
advice of a brakeman or porter to such person 
that it would not be dangerous to get off a moving 
train cannot be considered as the discharge of a 
delegated duty, for nosuch obligation rested upon 
the carrier. Liability is imposed upon the carrier 
for only such acts of the servant or employee as 
are within the scope of hisemployment, and which 
for that reason are treated as the acts of the 
master.” 

This is founded upon the discussion of the sub- 
ject and conclusions reached in the case of Mis- 
souri K. & T. Ry. Co. vw. Perry, recently decided 
by the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. 27S. W. 
Rep., 496. 


Municipal Corporation—Liability for 
Malfeasance of Officer—Killing Dog. 


According to a recent decision of the Supreme 
‘Court of Georgia a municipal corporation is not 
liable in damages to the owner of a dog for the 
wanton and malicious killing of the animal bya 
person appointed by municipal authority to exe- 
cute an ordinance providing for the killing of all 
dogs found running at large in the city during a 
designated period, except such as might wear col- 
lars provided by thecity fortheir protection. This 
is true although the dog in question was, at the 
time of the killing, provided with and wearing a 
collar as prescribed, and although the killing was 
done under a pretense of carrying out the ordi- 
nance, the validity of the ordinance not being 
questioned in the present controversy. Moss v. 
City Council of Augusta, 20S. E. Rep., 653. 


Lien of Bank on Collections—Insolvent 
Owner of Note. 


The Supreme Court of Rhode Island holds inthe 
case of Green v. Jackson Bank, that where at the 
time of making an assignment the insolvent was 
indebted to a bank which had for collection a note 
belonging to him, the bank is entitled to the pro- 
ceeds of the note as against the assignee. And 
where the dividend paid by the estate, in addition 
tothe sum realized by a creditor for collaterals 
held by him, is not sufficient to pay the claim in 
full, the amount of the collaterals should not be 
deducted before proving his claim. 30 Atl. Rep., 
(963. 


Self-Accusation—Immunity From. 


In the case of People v. Forbes, 143 N. Y., 219, the 
‘New York Court of Appeals has reaffirmed the 
principle that no one shall be compelled in any 
judicial or other proceedings against himself, or 
upon the trial of issues between others, to dis- 
.close facts or circumstances that can be used as 
admissions tending to prove his guilt or connec- 
tion with any criminal offense of which he may 
~then or afterwards be charged or the sources from 
which or the means by which evidence of its com- 
mission or of his connection with it may be ob- 
tained. The New York case is exceedingly broad 
in upholding the immunity of the witness. ‘*The 
witness,” said the Court, “‘who knows what the 
Court does not know and what he cannot disclose 
without accusing himself must, in such cases, 
judge for himself as to the effect of his answer, 
and if, to his mind, it may constitute a link in the 
chain of testimony sufficient to convict him, when 
other facts are shown, or to put him in jeopardy, 
or subject him to the hazard of a criminal charge 
indictment or trial, he may remain silent. While 
the guilty may use the privilege as a shield, it 
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may be the main protection of the innocent, since 
it is quite conceivable that a person may be placed 
in such circumstances, connected with the com- 
mission of a criminal offense, that if required to 
disclose other facts within his knowledge, he 
might, though innocent, be looked upon as the 
guilty party.”” Adamszv. Lloyd, 3 H. &N., 363. 

The case under consideration arose in an inves- 
tigation of that species of annoyance or outrage 
popularly known as “hazing,’’ which constitutes 
such a great reproach to college life and is so dis- 
graceful to all who participate in it. 9 Nat. Corp. 
Rep., 526. 


Carriers of Live Stock—Liability for 
Injury. 

In Alabama & V. Ry. Co. v. Sparks, decided in 
the Supreme Court of Mississippi, it was held that 
where a common carrier unloads a shipment of 
horses at an intermediate point in the morning, 
and then reloads them late in the afternoon, but 
twelve hours before the departure of the train by 
which they are to be shipped, and against the 
owner’s protest, and the horses are injured while 
thus waiting, the carrier is liable, though, by its 
contract, not responsible for unusual or unreason- 
able delay. 51 Alb. L. Jour., 69. 


When Acknowledgment of Debt Insuffi- 
cient to Toll Statute of Limitations. 


Loose declarations and admissions made by a 
debtor to members of the creditor’s family, with- 
out evidence to show that they were the author- 
ized agents of the creditor, are insufficient to toll 
the running of the Statute of Limitations upon 
the debt. In this case the claim matured Oct. 1, 1883, 
and testator died March 20,1893, ten years less seven 
monthsthereafter. During this time no demand for 
payment was made by the claimant, nor was any 
acknowledgment by decedent to him of his indebt- 
edness attempted to be proved. The Court says: 
“In view of these facts, it must be conceded that the 
Statute of Limitations is an insurmountable obsta- 
cle in the way of a recovery, unless such facts and 
circumstances be proved as will remove the bar 
of the statute. To dothis, proof of loose declara- 
tions and admissions of decedent is offered, and 
these not made to claimant, but to members of his 
family. But a promise to pay, or an acknowledg- 
ment consistent with and equivalent to a promise 
to pay, sufficient to toll the running of the statute, 
must be made to the creditor or his known agent: 
McKinney v. Snyder, 78 Pa., 500; Hostetter v. Hollin- 
ger, 117 Pa., 606; Spangler v. Spangler, 122 Pa., 358. 
And in the case last cited, it is held that proof of 
the declarations of the debtor to strangers to the 
transaction, that he had acknowledged the indebt- 
edness to his creditor, and promised him to pay it, 
will be sufficient.”” Naglee’s Estate, 52 Leg. Int., 
go. 


Vendors of Personal Property— Remedies of. 


The vendor of personal property has three rem- 
edies against the purchaser in default: 1. Theseller 
may store the property for the buyer and sue for 
the purchase price ; 2, He may sell the property as 
the agent of the buyer and recover for the result- 
ing difference; 3. Or, the seller may keep the prop- 
erty as his own, and recover the difference between 
the contract and the market price, at the time and 
place of delivery. These rules, which are the law 
in Illinois, New York, and in many other States, 
are, notwithstanding their simple application, con- 
stantly misapplied. These remedies of the seller 
are nof to be treated as concurrent, but on the de- 
fault of the buyer the seller must make his prompt 
election, and then formulate his demand and com- 
plaint accordingly. Grayv. Central R.Co.,3:N. Y. 
Supp., 704. 


Sureties—Contribution Among. 


The Supreme Court of West Virginia recently 
held that between cosureties there should be pro- 
portionate equality of burden. One who has been 
compelled to pay the whole, the principal being 
insolvent, has a right in equity to compel his co- 
surety to pay his equitably equal part. To this 
end he has a right to be subrogated toall the rights 
and remedies of the creditor, but not to the injury 
of any who by any rule of strict law, or in equity 
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anda good conscience, stands on higher grourai, 
or for any reason hasa better right. Such a one 
will not be displaced or his right disturbed. This 
is the essence of the doctrine of subrogation. 
Hawker v. Moore, 20 S. E. Rep., 848. 





Current Events. 





Monday, March 4. 

The last session of the Fifty-third Congress 
comes to an endat noon... . ihe United States 
Supreme Court, in the Bates refrigerator case, 
decides that an American patent expires with 
the expiration of a foreign patent previously 
granted on the same invention; other patents 
are affected by this decision. ... Fifteen thou- 
sand coal miners in the Pittsburg district strike 
unexpectedly, and prices are expected to rise. 

The Irish Land Bill is introduced inthe House 
of Commons by Mr. Morley, and it passes its 
first reading. . .. Cuban insurgents in Jaguey 


Grande surrender. .. Li Hung Chang starts 
for Japan... .<An insurrection is feared in 
Hayt1. 


Tuesday, March 5. 

The American Bimetalic Party issues an address 
for the formation of a new political gold-and- 
silver party and the nomination of its own can- 
didate for President. . . . The Republicans carry 
town elections throughout New York State; 
high license and prohibition make gains. ... 
The decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the patent case results in a reduction in the 
price of incandescent lamps. 

Li Hung Chang’s credentials are satisfactory 
to Japan... . Bands of Cuban insurgents are 
dispersed by Government troops. ... A defeat 
of the Colombian revolutionists is reported... . 
Cape Colony offers Canada 20 per cent. advantage 
over the United States in trade. 


Wednesday, March 6. 

The United States Supreme Court arranges for 
a consolidated hearing of the three income-tax 
test cases. ... Secretary Herbert orders the 
Raleigh and Atlanta to Colombia to protect 
American interests... . Train-robbers hold up 
atrain at Adel and wound six persons; they are 
pursued and kilied by citizens. ... The Whip- 
ping Post Bill passes the New York Senate. 

The Japanese capture New Chwang after a 
desperate battle lasting thirteen hours. ... 
The Czar issues a ukase for bidding the use of the 
knout in punishing criminals. . . . Another band 
of Cuban insurgents is dispersed by Government 
troops. 


Thursday, March 7. 


Argument is begun in the United States Su- 
preme Court on the constitutionality of the in- 
come tax... . The Grand Jury of the District 
of Columbia finds an indictment against Charles 
A. Dana, editor of 7e New York Sun, for crimi- 
nal libel committed against F. B. Noyes, of 7he 
Washington Star... . Senator George L. Shoup 
is re-elected for another term in Idaho. 

The British House of Commons discusses the 
Bering Sea claims and the action of our Con- 
gress....Itisreported that Spain has requested 
the recall of our Consul-General at Havana.... 
The Hayti insurrection spreads to the South. 


Friday, March 8. 


Argument on the Income- Tax Law is continued 
before the United States Supreme Court.... 
Assistant Secretary Curtis issues a statement to 
the effect that the Treasury is satisfied with the 
manner in which the Morgan-Belmont syndicate 
is performing its part of the contract. ... Itis 
reported that independent sugar refineries have 
combined with the Trust to maintain prices. 

France, Russia, and Japan are in favor of a 
Pacific cable, with the Eastern end on United 
States soil. ... The Spanish Chamber grants 
the Government unlimited credit for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the Cuban insurrection. ... 
The Reichstag rejects several paragraphs of the 
Anti-Revolution Bill, including the penalties for 
attacks on religion, monarchy, marriage, or 

roperty. ... The Japanese capture the port of 

New Chwang after heavy fighting. 


Saturday, Marchg. 

Ex-President Harrison is seriously ill at his 
home in Indianapolis . A Southern Pacific 
train is held up by robbers near Stockton, Cal. 
. . . The cable chess-match between New York 
and London is declared a draw. 

Rumors are circulated in London that Lord 
Rosebery will resign the Premiership on account 
of illness and overwork. ... The report of the 
expulsion by the Venezuelan Government of the 
French and Belgian Ministers is confirmed. 


Sunday, March zo. 


Ex-President Harrison’s condition is some- 
what improved. . . . Great interest is manifested 
in the eclipse of the moon. 

The Japanese capture Ténchantai; the Chinese 
leave 2,0co dead and dying.... Reports from 
Cuba indicate that the insurrection is practically 
atan end. ... The volcano of Orizaba, Mexico, 
is in violent eruption. ... Lord Rosebery is 
improving. 
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THE ELECTROPOISE 


Facts About This Invention. 


“Facts are stubborn things.” You may discredit 
and try to explain them away, argue against and 
deny them as much as you please, but they can- 
not be destroyed. They are imperishable. 


It is a fact that we are living in a wonderfully 
progressive age. In 2very department of human 
activity “Progress” is the watchword of the nation. 
In no other branch of human knowledge has the 
advance of recent years been greater than in the 
study of how to successfully combat and ward off 
the manifold ilis that flesh is heir to. 


It isa fact that thee highest achievement yet 
reached in the field of scientific treatment of dis- 
eases is embodied in the discovery of what is 
known as Electrolibration, which is accomplished 
by «a simple little instrument called the Electro- 
poise, 

It is a fact now asserted by the highest authori- 
ties in medical science that the one great cause of 
disease in the human body is devitalization of the 
blood. This being so, to revitalize the blood is to 
destroy the condition without which disease can- 
not exist, and thus to insure restoration to health. 


It isa fact that in revitalizing the blood pure 
oxygen is an indispensable factor. This has been 
recognized for the last fifty years, and how to best 
introduce this vital curative agent into the blood 
has been the problem most studied by scientists 
and physicians. 


‘It is a fact that this problem remained unsolved 
until the discovery of Electrolibration, by the use 
of the Electropoise. Until this discovery oxygen 
could be administered only by inhalation, a 
method accompanied by so many and so serious 
drawbacks that it has never been satisfactory, and 
often impossible. 


It isa fact that by means of the Electropoise— 
and only by the Electropoise—pure oxygen from 
the atmosphere is absorbed into the circulation 
through the polar attraction produced on the sur- 
face of the body. The Electropoise consists of a 
copper cylinder called a polarizer, filled with a 
composition which renders its work effective, con- 
nected by a silk-covered tinsel cord with a treat- 
ing-plate. This treating-plate is applied to the 
body and the temperature of the polarizer is 
lowered by placing it in cold water, or on ice, or 
in any convenient way. The warmth of the body 
causes the generation of a slight current of elec- 
tricity—so slight that it is never felt as a “shock” 
—and superinduces over the surface of the body a 
polar attraction that causes the absorption into 
the blood of the pure oxygen of the atmosphere. 


It is a fact that nothing can be more simple 
than the method of using the Electropoise, and 
yet nothing can be more scientific than the prin- 
ciple upon which the treatment is based. Elec- 
trolibration does away absolutely with the use of 
drugs or medicines, and the services of no physi- 
cian are required in applying it. The only skill 
required in obtaining the best effects from the 
Electropoise is in so regulating the temperature 
of the polarizer as to control the rapidity of the 
absorption of oxygen. Any person of ordinary 
intelligence can easily and quickly acquire this 
skill by simply following the directions sent out 
with each instrument. 


It is a fact that the practical effect of Electro- 
libration is such a reenforcement of respiration 
as to prepare the system for ary emergency. It 
purifies and revitalizes the blood, promotes proper 
circulation, increases appetite, and aids in the 
digestion and assimilation of food, restores the 
tone of the nervous system, and awakens every 
function of the body to healthy action—and this 
means the destruction and eradication of disease. 


It is afact that the cures effected by the Electro- 
boise are thorough and permanent, and that a very 
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large percentage of these cures have been in cases 
declared by the attending physicians to be “hope- 
less and incurable.” It is not contended that the 
Electropoise is an absolute “cure-all,” but experi- 
ence has shown that in every case where there is 
enough vital blood left to afford a foundation to 
build upon a cure may be hoped for, because 
Electrolibration removes the conditions upon 
which disease thrives. There is one exception. 
The use of the Electropoise is not recommended 
to persons afflicted with confirmed consumption. 


It is a fact that the remarkable curative powers 
of the Electropoise first challenged public atten- 
tion in the autumn of 1888, during the prevalence 
of yellow fever in Jacksonville, Fla. Ninety-one 
cases of the dreaded scourge were then treated 
with the Electropoise, several of the patients hav- 
ing reached an advanced stage of the disease. 
Eighty-seven patients were entirely cured by the 
Electropoise, and imprudent exposure was the 
cause of the deaths of two of the four who died. 
It is no wonder that with such a beginning the 
Electropoise has made its way. 


It is a fact that no system for the treatment of 
disease ever placed before the public has received 
such a remarkable number of indorsements as the 
Electropoise has received from those who have 
had personal experience of its benefits. Voluntary 
testimonials have come by the hundreds from men 
and women of the highest social, political, and re- 
ligious standing. They are from persons whose 
positions in the community forbid the suspicion 
that they would indorse the Electropoise or any- 
thing else without having examined and tested it, 
and had convincing proof of its merits. These 
testimonials make up a tribute to the Electropoise 
which cannot be read without carrying convictions 
of the truth of all, and more than all, that is 
claimed for it. 


It is a fact that in many cases these cordial 
commendations of the Electropoise have followed 
others written long before by the same persons. 
They have proved the fact that the Electropoise 
does not lose its curative properties with age. 
The longer it is used the more it is valued by its 
possessor. 


It is a fact that a perusal of these voluntary 
testimonials will give a better idea of the wide 
range of diseases cured by the Electropoise than 
can be obtained in any other way. Taking up 
some of the letters at haphazard, we fiud that Mr. 
A. D. Matthews, of Brooklyn, N. Y., wrote in De- 
cember last that the Electropoise was curing the 
eczema, from which he had suffered four years. 
Mr. Matthews is eighty-six years old. The Rev. 
C. W. Swanson, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Brooklyn, certifies his knowledge that the Elec- 
tropoise has cured many cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, constipation, and indigestion. Mr. John 
W. Rhines, foreman of the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, of New York, tells how he was cured 
of a serious attack of la grippe by the use of the 
Electropoise. Mr. Joseph W. Stansbury, of the 
Mayor's office, of Newark, N. J., writes that his 
paralysis of the right side has been permanently 
benefited by the Electropoise. Mrs. G. F. Seeley, 
of Orange, N. J., says the Electropoise cured her 
asthmatic bronchitis after doctors had tried to do 
so, in vain, for five years. CashierS. G. Pittinger, 
of the New York Athletic Club, relates the cure by 
the Electropoise of sciatica and neuralgia of the 
nerves. 





It is a fact that this long list of cures gives only 
a hint of what the Electropoise will do. Other 
hints are found in such letters as that of the Rev. 
J. P. McIntyre, chaplain in the United States 
Navy, at the New York Navy-Yard, who writes 
that the Electropoise entirely cured his chronic 
rheumatism and dyspepsia. He tells, also, of its 
successful use in reducing obesity, while one of 
his friends who was afflicted with locomotor 
ataxia and had been bedridden more than a year 
was completely restored to health by using the 
Electropoise three months. The Rev. Dr, W. H. 
Boole and Mrs. Ella A. Boole, his wife, both of 
whom are widely known for their work in the 
cause of temperance, testify to the remarkable 
benefit Dr. Boole received by using the Electro- 
poise for chronic dyspepsia and heart troubles, 


It isa fact that these convincing evidences of 
the great value of the Electropoise come from 
such well-known persons as the venerable Arch- 
deacon Horatio Gates, of Kansas City, Mo. ; Gov- 
ernor Thomas M. Holt, of North Carolina; Mrs. 
Justice Howell E. Jackson, the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
De Puy, of New York; Professor Totten, of Yale 
College: Dr. W. H. Morgan, of Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Colonel Connolly, of Chicago, Ill.; the Rev. Ross 
Taylor, who tells of its successful use by mission- 
aries in Africa in warding off the dreaded African 
fever, and from men inevery walk of life in every 
section of the country. 


It is a fact—and a most significant fact—that the 
strongest indorsements of the Electropoise are 
given by the men and women who have had the 
longest experience with it. Many of these persons 
say they were skeptical when they first heard of 
the Electropoise, and only consented to try it at 
the earnest solicitation of friends. They declare 
that now they would not be without the Electro- 
poise for any consideration, and they express deep 
gratitude to those who called the Electropoise to 
their attention. “If I could not get another, a 
thousand dollars would not purchase my instru- 
ment,” is an example of what Electropoise users 
write. “We would not part with our instrument,” 
“As a family physician there is none equal to it,” 
“Could we not buy another, money could not buy 
ours,” are common expressions in Electropoise 
testimonials. 


It is a fact that it is not necessary to purchase 
an Electropoise for each member of the family. 
The instrument is made in two sizes— The Pocket 
and the Wall Electropoise. The Wall Electropoise 
is intended to be permanently attached to a wall, 
the polarizer being buried in the earth, and is de- 
signed for the treatment of more than one patient 
at the same time. The Pocket Electropoise, as its 
name indicates, can be carried in the pocket, and 
can be used anywhere at any time by any person. 
It is a physician always at hand, ready for any 
emergency. 


It is a fact that the promoters of the Electro- 
poise stand ready to demonstrate the truth of 
every assertion made about the wonderful merits 
of the instrument. They welcome every oppor- 
tunity to do so. They know that every careful 
and thoughtful investigation made simply adds to 
the number of those who can testify to the value 
of the Electropoise. They will be glad to afford 
you an opportunity to make such an examination, 
and they invite you to write to or call upon 


THE ELECTROLIBRATION COMPANY, 
No, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
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FORTY-TWO FED PARTIES between 
May 18, & From $175 
July 13, to to $750, 


and trom 31 days to 10! days duration. 
Mention this x time ooo at dis- 
oth everywhere, OCEAN tickers 

& SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 










| Mesmerism & Clairvoyance. 
, So eS oe ee 1 a 
for 10¢. Completeexposition ef Meumertom Clairvoy- 
Hypnotism and Mind Reading, Scientific and 
Practical. YOU can ‘ise these arts ifyou have this 
book. Ingersoll & Bro. 65 Cortlandt St. N. Y. City. 











Illustrations of Southern Life.—For quaint 
illustrations of Southern Life of all qualities, colors, 
and conditions, read L. W. Baldwin's book entitled 
“The Yankee School Teacher in Virginia.” “ Full 
of vivacity, humor, and pathos.”"—Daily Republi- 
can, Springfield, Mass. Cloth, elegantly bound, 238 
pages. Price, $1.00, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard’s New Book» 
“Isabella of Castile * is sure of a large number of 
delighted readers."’— Peck’s Sun, Milwaukee. 
“Should be placed in every American home.’’— 
Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. 349 pp., gilt 
top; 7 full-page photogravures in tints, etc.; cloth, 
elegantly bound. Price, $1.50, post-free. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Shakespeare. About $3,500 per Volume 
is the value of original copies of the First Folio Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare ; sole authority for nearly all 
his plays. Our reduced (8vo) photographic fac- 
simile, page for page, thereof, bound in cloth, $2.50, 
post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York. 





43 Five-Minute Object-Sermons to Chil- 
dren.—Through Eye-Gate and Ear-Gate into the 
city of Child-Soul, by Sylvanus Stall, D.D.: ‘‘ They 
are delightful and helpful beyond expression.”— 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. 12mo, cloth, 256 pp., 
$1.00, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 
Lafayette Place, New York. 





Selections from Oliver Goldsmith. — The 
Deserted Village ; The Traveler ; Pictures of Life ; 
The Man in Black ; The Eccentricities of Fashion, 
etc., complete in one vol., with portrait. Introduc- 
tion by Edward Everett Hale. 12mo, cloth, prettily 
bound. 287 pp., $1.00, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Selections from Joseph Addison.—Sir Roger 
de Coverley and four others of Addison's famous 
essays. Lovers of choice literature appreciate them. 
12mo, cloth, prettily bound. 175 pp., with portrait. 
Price, 75 cents, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE. 


AS PRESENTED IN THE FUNK 
& WAGNALLS STANDARD 
DICTIONARY. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED: 


D. B., Los Angeles, Cal.: “My family are de- 
lighted with the Standard Dictionary. They have 
scarcely laid it down since it arrived. It is with- 


out question the best dictionary of the i 
language—clear, concise, and easy to consult. I 
have come across only one point that I fail to un- 
derstand. What does (XJ//.) appearing after the 
respelling of certain vocabulary words mean?” 

This (XIII) refers to the thirteenth section of 
the appendix of the Standard Dictionary, where 
all such words as have disputed spellings and pro- 
nunciations are recorded, together with the spell- 
ings and pronunciations of the eleven leading dic- 
tionaries and those preferred by the committee of 
fifty philologists selected from America, England, 
Canada, Australia, and India, to whom all such 
words were referred before a preference was re 
corded in the Dictionary. This gives the consulter 
a consensus of leading authorities throughout the 
world on each case of doubt. No other dictionary 
has attempted the correctness of spelling and 
pronunciation reached in this way by the Standard. 
To avoid repetition of names, individual prefer- 
ences are indicated, as you will see, by numerals 
corresponding to the numbers placed by the side 
of each name in the list of the “advisory com- 
mittee.” See Standard Dictionary, page 2277. 

C. E., Cleveland, Ohio: “Why does not the 
Standard Dictionary give the etymologies of words 
grouped under Greek and Latin combining forms? 
Why, for example, is not the etymology of aero- 
clinoscope, under aer-, given?” 

Because, in such cases, that part of the etymol- 
ogy not found after the wor.s thus formed appears 
elsewhere in connection with the elements of the 
word. For example, the etymology of the ‘first 
part of aeroclinoscope is given with aer-; the 
second part is found under clino-, and the last 
part under the suffix -scope, each given in vocab- 
ulary place. 

J. A. F., Jacksonville, Fla.: “I fear that I have 
found the Standard Dictionary nodding, just for 


once. In refined pronunciation, squalor is pro- 
nounced scwé’lér. Webster and Worcester give it 
this pronunciation. Why does the Standard arbi- 


trarily pronounce it scwel’er?” 


Every word with two or more pronunciations 
or of doubtful pronunciation was referred to the 
committee of fifty leading philologists selected 
from all English-speaking countries, whose prefer- 
ences were carefully considered before a pronun- 
ciation of the word wasdecided upon. If J. A. F. 
will turn to page 2305, he will find that twenty- 
eight members of this committee and also the 
Century Dictionary prefer scwel’er, the preferred 


pronunciation of the Standard; six members of | 





the committee and the Imperial and Stormouth 
dictionaries prefer scwel’ur; three members of the 
committee and the Encyclopedic Dictionary prefer 
scwoel’tr, and but twelve members of the entiie 
committee and Webster's and Worcester's dic- 
tionaries prefer scwé’lér. 

“A. B.”: We have not made an accurate count 
of the synonyms included in the table of synonyms 
given in the Standard Dictionary, but based upon 
the first ten pages, which have been counted ac- 
curately, the Standard Dictionary contains 61,000 
synonyms, or, upon the same basis, 27,000 more 
than are in any single-volume or two-volume dic- 
tionary published, or 5,000 more than are in any 
other dictionary of the English language. Of the 
61,000 synonyms in the Standard 33,000 of them are 
discussed or illustrated. No other single-volume 
or two-volume dictionary discusses or illustrates 
more than 8,000, and no other dictionary of the 
language discusses more than 12,000. Hence the 
Standard Dictionary discusses 63 per cent. more 
synonyms than any other dictionary of the lan- 
guage. The Standard Dictionary, in addition, gives 
64,000 antonyms. No other English dictionary 
gives any antonyms. 

“E. L.”: For explanation of key to pronuncia- 
tion, see Standard Dictionary, page xx.; also see 
“Principles and Explanation of the Scientific Al- 
phabet,” pages 2104-2107. 

L., Alton, Ill.: “I have Webster’s Dictionary— 
latest edition; is it not an authority’ If so, why 
should I subscribe for the Standard. ?” 

Yes, it is an authority on the 125,000 vocabulary 
terms which it contains, but it is not an authority 
on the 176,000 terms that it omits. The Standard 
Dictionary contains 301,865 vocabulary entries. 

B. F., Springfield, Ohio: “The Standard Dic- 
tionary is amine of treasures. Every time I open 
it I find something new and so interesting that I 
can scarcely lay the book down. It seems to be 
absolute authority in every department. In the 
spelling and pronunciation of words the first and 
second preferences of all leading dictionaries are 
given, and also the preferences of fifty leading 
philologists in all — of the English-speaking 
world, so that we have a consensus of the best 
usage in all countries on all disputed spellings 
and pronunciations. May I ask how many votes 
the Standard records on the words variously 
spelled and pronounced!” 

The Standard records the individual preferences 
of upward of 65 authorities on each word vari- 
ously spelled or pronounced (see appendix Stand- 
ard Dictionary, pages 2277-2308), making a total of 
more than 180,000 votes or preferences. 

Prof. R., Washington: “The definition of unit 
in the Standard Dictionary, together with the 
tables of geometric and mechanical units, and 
magnetic and electrical units, is certainly a most 
complete definition, and the best adapted arrange- 
ment for students I have ever seen. It will prove 
invaluable in the classroom. At what price can 
I get these pages in lots of 25 for my scholars? 
If there is no objection, I would like to know who 
compiled the definition and tables of unit.” 


Prof. Frederick Bedell, of Cornell University, 
prepared the definition and tables. The publishers 
expect to have charts of these tables made for use 
in the schoolroom, which will be supplied at a 
nominal price. 
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The Miracles 


Or, THE MODERN 


PRISE, b 
SECOND SERIES: 12mo, 223 pp. 
eents. Post-free. 


CONTENTS OF 
I.—Modern Marvels in Formosa. 
IIl.—The Pentecost at Hilo. 
IIlI.—Livingston’s Body-guard. 


IV.—WondersWrought in the West Indies. | 


V.—Moral Revolution at Sierra Leone, 
ViI.—The McAlli Mission in France. 


of Missions; 


MARVELS IN THE HISTORY OF MISSIONARY ENTER- 
A. T. Pierson, D.D. (Editor “ Missionary Review of the World”). 
Illustrated. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 35 


SECOND 


VII.—The Bishop of the Niger. 
VIII.—The Cannibals of Fiji. 
IX.—The Pentecost at Banza Manteke. 
X.—The Story of Tahiti. 
XI.—Moffat and Africaner 
XII.—The Story of New Zealand. 


XIII.—Midnight and Day-Dawn at Hawaii. 





CONTENTS OF THE FIRST SERIES. 
Tre CHaprers.—‘‘The Apostle of the South Seas;” ‘*The Light of the Cape of Good Hope ;” 


“The Land of the White Elephant ;” *‘ Among the Wynds of Glasgow ;” ‘* The Syrian Martyr :* 
sion to the Half Million Blind in China ;* ‘‘ The Wild Men of Burmah :” L 
‘“The Land of Queen Esther ;** ‘The Wonderful Story of 


Uganda ;” “‘ The Home of the Inquisition ; ~ 
Mad ag 


** Mis- 
‘*The Converts and Martyrs of 


+ yr : é 
“Tt is a record of marvelous achievements, and in a world of heroism by the side of which the 
Napoleonic valor pales.’’—Christian Leader, Boston. 


Same author, style, binding, prices, ete., as in case of Second Series—see above. 
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Nature, London, England, J. Norman Lockyer, Editor: ‘Jt passes the wit of man to suggest anything which ought to have 
been done that has not been done to make this Dictionary a success.” 


READY ; 








ONE-VOLU ME EDITION. 
TWO-VOLUME EDITION. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 


241 Editors and Specialists. 500 Readers for Quotations. 960,000 Dollars Expended. 


1. The Unequaled Richness of 
its Vocabulary: 


It records by actual count 301,865 vocabulary 
terms (exclusive of the appendix, which con- 
tains 47,468 entries), over 21, times the number 
to be found in any other single-volume diction- 
ary, and 76,000 more than in any other dic- 
tionary of the English Language. 


The Scotsman, Edinburgh: ‘Inthe number of 
its words, at least, this must rank as the foremost 
of all dictionaries.” 

Prof. Wm. Clark, Trinity College, Canada: 
‘*Whether one considers the fulness of the vocab- 
ulary, the accuracy and admirable arrangement 
of the definitions, or the carefulness of the etymol- 
ogy, there seems nothing more to be wished for.” 

The Critic, New York: ‘The rules for the ex- 
clusion of useless words and phrases that have been 
followed are most exacting. . . . Newly coined 
literary words have been carefully considered, first, 
by the office editors, then by a special committee.” 

Boston Daily Traveller: ‘In point of com- 
pleteness it is without a peer in our language. .. . 
This increase (of words) has not been obtained by 
artificial means; on the contrary, extreme compres- 
sion has been the watchword of the editors.” 

The Atheneum, London: ‘Its vocabulary is 
the most encyclopedic that has ever been compiled.” 

Joseph Cook, Boston: ‘It has a richer vocab- 
ulary than any dictionary thus far produced.” 


2. The Scientific Alphabet. 


This alphabet is used in the pronunciation 
of words; it is approved by the American 
Philological Association, and by the Philologi- 
cal Society of England. 


Oxford University, England: 

Prof. Murray, Editor of the great Murray 
(Oxford) Dictionary: *‘ The introduction of the pho- 
netic element in the Standard is a desirable recogni- 
tion of the need of reformed spelling, and Prof. F. A. 
March's editorship of this department is everything 
that could be asked for.”"—Prof, A. Sayce: ‘It 
will deserve all of the encomia passed upon it.” 

Scientific American, N. Y.: “ The Scientific Al- 
phabet is used. ‘This is an immense advance over 
the arbitrary system used in so many other works 
of this character.” 

South Wales Daily News, Cardiff, Eng.: ‘‘ The 
Scientific Alphabet is a very valuable aid to exact 
pronunciation.” 

Phonetic Journal, Bath, Eng.: ‘‘ TheScientific 
Alphabet is along the line of work done by the most 
eminent philologists of England and America.” 





| 
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3. Disputed Spellings and Pro- 
nunciations : 


The recorded preference is given of each of 
70 leading authorities on every word of dis- 
puted spelling or pronunciation. 


The tally of over 179,000 votes, or preferences, of 
leading English philologists from every section of 
the globe, as well as of the leading dictionaries and 
learned societies, is recorded in such a way that 
any one who consults the Standard can intelligently 
decide for himself on every word of disputed spell- 
ing or pronunciation, as occasion may arise.” 


Mark Lane Express, London: “Of course 
there are many who will somewhat object to what 
is known as the American style of spelling, but no 
such objection can be ruised against this dictionary, 
because disputed spellings and pronunciations have 
been referred to an advisory committee of philolo- 


| gists in American, English, Canadian. Australian, 


and East-Indian universities. The differences of 
pronunciation are shown in the appendix of the 
book, and further, any disputed spellings and pro- 
nunciations will be found given by each member of 
that committee.” 


The Call, San Francisco: * Disputed spellings 
and pronunciations are laid before a committee of 
distinguished literati representing every land where 
English is spoken. This committee of philologists 
mark their preferences. . . . By this method is given 
a value to the spelling and pronunciation that has 
never been attained before in any dictionary.” 


4. In Definitions, the “Order of 
Usage” has been Followed, 
and exact Definitive State- 
ment was the all-important 
Factor in Defining. 


Smithsonian Institution: 

Dr. G. Brown Goode: “It will be to words 
what we hope the National Museum will some day 
become to concrete things.”— Prof. Geo. P. 
Merrill: “lt was not until I came to consult the 
Standard Dictionary that I realized the immense 
advantage of its method over that ordinarily pur- 
sued, giving first the definition of a word and after- 
ward its derivation and synonyms.” 


Hon. Justin McCarthy, M.P. and Historian: 
‘4 monumental work. .. . Destined to be a con- 
clusive authority for the English-speaking people.” 


G. W. Smalley, London, Eng., in New York 
Tribune: *‘ A distinctive and independent work, and 
will be frankly welcomed in England as well as in 
America. .. . Preeminently a dictionary for the 
public.” ‘ 

















5. Conservative, yet Aggres- 
sively Right,along Lines of 
Spelling Reform. 


Cambridge University, England: 

Prof, Walter W. Skeat, the eminent etymolo- 
gist: ‘‘ A spelling reform is certain to come, and Dr. 
March is a man thoroughly qualified to preside 
over this department of the Standard Dictionary.” 

Prof. J. E. Sandys: ‘‘ Deserves to become fa- 
mous on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


Brown University: 

E. Benjamin Andrews, President: ‘‘It is an 
out-and-out new product, and not, like our old dic- 
tionaries, the result of patching and amendment, 
little by little, the different pieces often added by 
many, many minds.” 

Prof, T. W. Hunt, Professor of English, Prince- 
ton: “ Will be the English people's word-book.”’ 

The St. James’s [Gazette] Budget, London, 
Eng.: “‘ Difficult to praise this splendid Dictionary 
too highly.” 


6. Compounding of Words for 
the First Time Reduced to 
a System. 


University of Michigan: 

Prof. Thomas M. Cooley, ex-Chairman Inter- 
state Commerce Com.: ‘‘ This system of compound- 
ing is a work of wonderful care and industry... . 
The Dictionary is accurate as well in the general 
principles it lays down as in the rules derived there- 
from, and also in the application of those rules. . . . 
I think the Dictionary justifies its name-—-STaNnDARD.” 


Prof.*Calvin Thomas: ‘To say that I am 
pleased with the Standard is quite too weak an ex- 
pression. I am delighted.’"—Prof. W, H, Pettee: 
‘It fully justifies the favorable comments made by 
those who have seen it.” 


The Inland Printer, Chicago: ‘The Standard 
Dictionary will be welcomed as solving many of the 
difficulties of both proofreader compositor. 
. . . It will win favor on its merits. .. . The work 
is especially calculated to meet the pr omega 
of printers. . . . We compliment the editors on its 
manifold perfections.” 

Sunday-School Times: “In the editorial office 
of the Sunday-School Times it is an every-day book 


of reference, and the proofreader more and 
more confidence in it as an authority.” 


Amherst College: 


Prof. Arthur L. Kimball: “All that a first- 


rate dictio should be... . I expect to learn 
much from it in the future.” 


Among other distinguishing features of this great 
new Dictionary are the “‘LocaTING” QUOTATIONS ; 
SYSTEMATIC GROUPING of allied terms : unequaled 
treatment of SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS, ALSO Of PREP- 
osiTions; definitions by DEFINITIVE sTATEMENTS 
rather than by synonyms; the placing of the ap- 
PENDIX UNDER A SINGLE ALPHABET; indication 
whether the INITIAL LETTER of a word is a capital or 
small; a STANDARD Of COLORS; unsurpassed COLORED 
ILLUSTRATIONS by Prang and others, etc., etc. 








PRICES 


In one Volume, Half Russia, $12; Full Russia, with Denison’s Reference Index, #14; or in Two Volumes: 
Half Russia, $15; Full Russia, with Denison’s Reference Index, $17. 
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The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 
Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


Children Shrink 


from taking medicine. They 
don’t like itstaste. But they are 
eager to take what they like— 
Scott’s Emulsion, for instance. 
Children almost always like 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

And it does them good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is the easiest, 
most palatable form of Cod-liver 
Oil, with the Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda added to nourish 
the bones and tone up the ner- 
vous system. The way child- 
ren gain flesh and strength on 
Scott’s Emulsion is surprising 
even to physicians. 

All delicate children need it. 


Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists, 50c. and $1. 












simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 


required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars, 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York. 
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THE TREND OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


“A charming volume. . . . Issues of national import are here discussed incident to Mr. Douglass’s personnel, which are far-reaching and 
whose trend will be part of the twentieth century interests for the world.” —Post-Express, Rochester, N. Y.—* The 
book is extremely and strangely interesting ; with it once in hand, one will continue for hours 
when he ought to be reading.” —Golden Rule, Boston. 


Frederick Douglass, 
. The Colored Orator. 


—By FREDERIC MAY HOLLAND.— 
12mo, Cloth, 425 pp., with Portrait. Price, $1.50; Post-free. 


Valuable information obtained from Mr. Douglass personally, and a liberal use of unpublished manuscripts obtained 
from himself and family by the author, render this volume specially valuable and interesting. 























Port au Prince, Hayt1, April 1, 1891. 
Freperic May Hotvanp: 


My Dear Sir :—1 am very much obliged to you for two copies of your Life of Frederick Douglass. I do not see how you 
could you have compressed more matter into a space so narrow or given to it more logical and effective form. To say I am pleased with your 
book, is to say almost nothing of what I think and feel. You have managed the material put into your hands skilfully. From your well- 
known conscientiousness, I expected accuracy and fidelity, and I am not disappointed. I am very glad you were able to make this Life of 
mine so different from the Autobiography. You have done me right and justice on the woman-suffrage question. I am as deeply as ever 
interested in its success. . . . But I took up my pen only to thank you for the books, and am writing a letter. 





With great respect, 
Very truly yours, Freperick DovuG ass, 
The Nation, New York: ‘ This biography is markedly supe- The Plaindealer, Detroit, Mich.: ‘‘ As a literary work the 
rior. . . . Its cultivated and its evidences of laborious research | name of the author is sufficient guarantee. It is concise, accurate 
among the sources especially distinguish it.” and valuable.” 


The New York Tribune: “ Mr. Holland has written this interesting volume with an abounding supply of that righteous enthusiasm 
which the subject inevitably 4 

The Boston Globe: “ There was need of this volume, which ably affords an unbroken biography leading to just estimation of mental 
and moral character and services, and = from writing and speeches, and with illustrative anecdotes, It will do much to keep in honor 
the most distinguished representative of the Negro in America,” 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 


